Eugenio Wh 


INTRAMURAL SPORTS: 
ASSOCIATION 


dulien U. Sein 


MULTIPLE SCLEROSIS 


Weinerdi, MD, 


HTIGHT TRAINS 


James f. Counsiiman 


OUTDOOR LIGHTING 


D. R. Kruckeberg 


HOSPITAL RECREATION 
Richard $. Momeoche 


This teen-ager can select a well-balanced meal (National Dairy Council Photo 


bab by F. Eugenia Whitehead 
Nutrition and the Teen-Ager Director, Nutrition Education 


National Dairy Council 
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Why are there 
more accidents 
in Free Play” 
in varsity 

Sports? 


stndent buys his own gym 
as shorts, supporters, 
shoes, and ‘shirt—he very often neg- 
lects to buy the best. So, compare the 
personal equipment of the hundreds of 
students participating every day in your 
gym classes with that of the relatively few 
well-protected varsity athletes. When you 
do, you will agree that it’s a matter of 
personal equipment that makes the differ- 
ence. And the first piece of personal equip- 
ment is a quality supporter—a Bike 

Supporter. 


Teach your boys to choose a supporter 
that will give dependable groin protection, 
and to always have a freshly laundered one 
to wear. When you recommend the famous 
Bike supporter you assure your boys of 
proper support, better fit and longer wear. 
Play safe! With Bike! Write today for 
FREE BOOK, “Athlete Injuries, Their Pre- 
vention and Care.” 


BIKE No. 10 SUPPORTER 


with 4T-280* Heat- 
resistant rubber for 
longer, firmer support 
Form-fit knitted cotton 
and rayon pouch. First 
choice of coaches and 
athletes. Soft, flexible 
3° waistband, 1” leg 
bands. Also sized for 
Little Leaguers. 


47-280 is a Trade-mark of The Kendall Company 


THE BIKE WEB COMPANY, 309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. Smee: Sold only at sporting goods dealers 
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4t last there is now functional... but styled... gymwear 
for tumbler action. And every Physical Educator will see 
it first from MOORE. 


The Pixie Tumbler Suit is available from MOORE now, 
and it has style originality and action features that are 
sure to be quickly imitated... and offered to you “to 
morrow,” 


The Pixie has just the right “out-of-the-way” fullness 
to be attractive ... with all of the leg freedom of shorts 
Light-pressured elastic clings easily to the back of the 
nipped waist, and “half-bands” the leg. No hindrance to 
circulation, and fully approved for modesty. 


Sleeveless and with a new and narrow fashion-right col 
lar that looks well open or closed... a pocket that is a 
new idea in spill-proof utility ... closes with buttons 
and a complementing “D-ring” belt. These features are 
MOORE standards in functional styling that are imitated 
but never successfully duplicated, 


nd wareb 


r Los Angeles 


E.R. MOORE CO. 


932 W. Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill, Phone GRaceland 7-3600 


25-34 Jackson Ave., Long Island City |, N. ¥. RAvenswood 9-7155 
A48-66— Pixie Tumbler 


Suit in Sanforized Gym 
cloth. Scarlet, Swing Blue 
and Navy. Misses’ sizes 
and Diminutives 


MOORE oF CALIFORNIA 


1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 57, Calif 
Phone DUnkirk 7-3205 
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IN FULL KODACHROME COLOR ...WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY 
Send folder Why Gym Suit Uniformity 


We buy our gym suits: 


O Send the new catalog to me and the following information ) Direct from manufacturer 


WRITE FOR 
FREE CATALOG 
ORDER NOW 
‘ Change from present style used 


Send us the MOORE Order Slank. We are interested in [ Co 


Thru local dealers 


sider uniform gym suits for first time 
style 
tithe 


Approximate number of girls in our gym ¢ 


phone 
Send us o sample MOORE 


style 


‘ 4 
A contact your nearest MOORE office cRMouse 
i 
A 5 
lo 
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The School Towels that LAST LONGER 
...and COST LESS! 


Quality and service that reduce cost to the lowest are yours with 
MeArthur’s performance-plus Super-Gym and Super-Turk School Towels 
Woven of the best long staple, triple twisted two-ply yarns . full 
20" x 4” shrunk size to eliminate strain when in use .. . they're the 
longest wearing, lowest cost-per-use school towels on the market. Investi 


vate MeArthur towels for your school the towels with the economical 


School Towel Plan and the free towel repair service 
& SONS, INC. 


New York State Representative: Vern Volland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville 21, N.Y. 


New Now! Nissen Model ‘77’ Trampoline 


COORDINATION 
CONFIDENCE 
CONTROL! 


GET THEM ALL for your physical education classes 
through Trampolining, the recognized indoor and outdoor 
gym sport, founded by Nissen, creator of America’s first 
Standard Trampoline and designer of an ever-advancing 
Trampoline today 


TRAMPOLINING 


Bouncing, spirited action for education and recreation in colleges, high 
‘ 
schools, Y’s, camps, pools, beaches and armed services 


Beds——Free Literature 


OFF THE PRESS! 


A brand new Trampolining 

textbook 175 pages 

§50 uniquely animated illus 
« trations Written by Frank 

Ladue and Jim Norman 

Write for FREE Sample pages 


NISSEN 
TRAMPOLINE” 


200 A Avenue, N.W. 


1955 


January 9-11 
National Conference on the Under-Graduate 
Health Education Minor and the Desirable 
Health Emphases for the Physical Education 
Major, Burlington Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
February 6-10 
National Sporting Goods Association Conven 
tion and Show, Morrison Hotel, Chicago. 
February 12-14 
9th Annual Industrial Recreation Conference, 
Purdue University. 
February 20-27 
Brotherhood Week 
February 23-26 
Annual meeting of the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago. Special meetings for 
AAHPER members Feb. 25-26 (see p. 46). 
Morch 24-26 
Third National Convention, National Science 
Teachers Association, NEA, Cincinnati, Ohio 
March 30-April 1 
Midwest District Convention, Neil House, Co 
lumbus, Ohio. 
March 30-April 2 
Central District Convention, St. Paul, Minne 
sota. 
April 11-15 
Southern District Convention, Hotel Mayo 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
April 13-15 
Northwest District Convention, Lewiston, Idaho 
April 15-17 
Annual Meeting, Midwest Association for Phy 
sical Education of College Women, Turkey Run 
State Park, Marshall, Indiana. 
April 17-21 
Eastern District Convention, Hotel Statler, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
April 20-23 
Southwest District Convention, Las Cruces, New:. 
Mexico. 
May 2-6 
National League for Nursing Convention, St 
Louis, Kiel Auditorium. 


Order your binders today 


BIND YOUR JOURNAL FOR 1954 
only $3.00 postpaid (see Dec. 
: Journal, inside front cover) 


AAHPER Binder Sales, 
1201 - 16th St., N.W. 


Coder Rapids, lowe “Rez. US. Patent Office ! Washington 6, D. C. 
JANUARY 1955, JOURNAL OF 
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Your survey comes bound in this 
Modern Floor Treatment Manual 
with product sheets and specifi 
cations to fit individual needs. 


R 


TREAT AND MAINTAIN 


WOOD FLOORS 


to answer your questions 


on particular floor treatments 


Grom Suruey lo Seruice... 
A Hillyard floor treatment 
plan can mean real savings to 


you. 


After a complete survey of your floors a rec- 


ommendation will be presented to you. 


You'll find a Hillyard survey can bring benefits 


of labor and materials savings. 


There’s no cost—No obligation. 


Proprietary Chemists 
Since 1907 - 


ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


Branches and Warehouse 
Stocks in Principal Cities 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


“On Your Staff... Not Your Payroll” 
A qualified trained floor “Maintaincer” 
will make your survey. Half a century of 
experience and leadership stands back of 


his recommendations. 


SEND THIS COUPON FOR A FREE 


SURVEY—-NO OBLIGATION 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. 
St. Joseph, Missouri 


Please have your Maintaineer ® call and make a survey 


of my floors. 
Name 
Institution 
Address 

City 


new pa FILIO | 
one 
ihe | FLOOR 
compiled especially for You... | 
compiled especially for You... 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Soctal Health from Per- 
donal and Public Ahapects 


Merediths 
HYGIENE 


New Fifth 
by 
Arthur F. Davis 


Pennsylvania State University 


and 
Warren H. Southworth 


University of Wisconsin 


Edition 


906 pages 170 illustrations $6.00 
This new revision of a widely used 
college textbook retains Meredith's 
distinguished basic organization 
and forward-looking philosophy 
and is completely up to date. It 
places emphasis upon personal hy- 
giene and the responsibility of the 
individual for protecting and pro- 
moting his own health and the 
health of others. In the interest of 
helping students to gain a well bal- 
anced perspec tive of both personal 
and community health, the discus- 
sion of the public health phases of 
some topies are strengthened and 
expanded, 

Most of the chapters in this new edition are 
entirely rewritten and streamlined in the 
light of the most recent information from 
the advanced studies in the health sciences, 
new interpretations of already known facts, 


and new relationships between old and new 
knowledge. The introduction of new ma 
terial on blood substitutes, ACTH, cortisone, 
fluoridation, ulcers and rheumatism, plus a 
detailed discussion of the problems of pre- 


maturity, make this a very effective text. 


Here is an excellent book which 
will be valuable to the student as 
a future reference in family living. 


= Send for a copy on approval _. ol 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N.Y. 


@ Frederica Bernhard, Assistant Supervisor 
of Physical Education for Women at the 
University of California, Berkeley, is 
in charge of fencing in that department. 


@T. J. Bleier is Supervisor of Health and 
Physical Education of the Dade County 
Public Schools, Miami, Flcrida. He has 
served as President of the Florida 


AHPER. 


@ Dr. James E. Counsilman, Associate Pro- 
fessor at Cortland State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cortland, N. Y., teaches Physi- 
Measurement, 
besides coaching swimming and J. V. 


soccer, 


ology and Tests and 


In addition, he has found time 
to write many research articles. 


© Walter H. Gregg is Assisiant Professor 
of Education at Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio, and Health Co-ordinator for 
Miami and 14 counties of the Southwest 
District of Ohio, 


@ Dewey R. Kruckeberg is Superintendent 
of the Park and Recreation Department 
of the city of Burbank, California. 


@ Richard §. Marnocha is Chief of Special 
Services of the Veterans Administration 
Center, Martinsburg, West Virginia. 


@ Viola Price is third-grade teacher at 
Jefferson School, Richtand, Washington. 


@ Helen Spencer is head of the Depart 
ment of Physical Education, Kast High 
»echool, Des Moines, lowa. 


@ Julian U. Stein is Director of the Boys 
Intramural Sports Association of Wake- 
held High School, Arlington, Va. 


@ Harold R. Wainerdi, M.D., is Medical Di- 
rector of the National Multiple Sclerosis 
hociety and author of many articles in 
the medical field, 


© Dr. F. Eugenia Whitehead, Director of Nu- 
trition Education of the National Dairy 
neue author of 
professional papers, speaker, and Visit- 
ing Lecturer in Nutrition at the Har- 
vard School of Public Health. She is 
currently conducting research in the 
Kansas City (Mo.) Public Schools, shar- 
ing directorship with Dr, Pattric Ruth 
O'Keefe, AAHPER's Vice-President for 
Health Edueation. * 


Council, is widely 


For Baseball 
and Softball 


Power-Bilts 
Sold Only 


in 
Pro Shops 


Louisville 
Grand-Slams 
at Your 
Dealers 


Golf Catalogs 
in full color 


GRAND SLAM 
Golf Clubs 


sent on request 


Louisville, 
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OUR COVER 
NUTRITION of teen-age-boys 
and girls is a 
health education. 
teen-ager on our 


challenge to 
Though the 
cover can 
many teen- 
agers need guidance. Read the 
article on page 7. 


DISTRICT CONVENTIONS 
EVERY AAHPER member 


should attend District Conven- 
tions in 


select food wisely, 


1955, as there is no 
Make a 
tesolution 


National Convention. 
New Year's 
See pages 


now! 
32-33 and the Dis 
trict Reporter section 


A GLANCE AHEAD 
DISTRICT 


yrams, sports, 
AAHPER 
for February. 


Convention pro 
and a new 


book are features 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your 
new address at least 5 weeks before the 
date of the insue with which it is to take 
effect. Addreas 


Circulation Dept., AAHPER 
1201 16th N.W. 
Washington 6, 0. C 
Send old address with the new { 
ming if posuble your address labe 
The Post Office will not forward copies 
nies extra postage 
Magazines will not be delivered to your 
former address once the Post Office 
has been notified of your address change 
Duplicate copes cannot be sent 


The Journal of Health-Physical Eduvation-Recreation, publuhed monthly 


Ameriwan Association for Health, Physicul Education, and Kecreation, 1201 Sitteenth St.. Washington 6. D bntered as at 
rate of postage provided under 34.40 PLK at the Post Office, Washington, D. ( inder t Act of Mar 1479 * » ry j au 
are hot necessarily those of the Assomation. Subscription prices: $2 of membership dues covers Journal sulmeription fember m only in J 
Apr., Sept. All members of the Association receive the sours val, Regular membershiy studenta, $2.5) 

Quarterly subscription), $10 (for student ident membership st be end by afacu nemler w 

lar rates apply for libraries and instetutions 85 for Journal $10 for Journal ar Research Quarety Advertsing 
Journal. We; of the Quarterly, $1.25. The American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recres fit ory 
tion and is a Department of the National Education Assoriation Articles may be submitted as a contribution to t chon ‘oO ren ation 
mad The contenta of nrevious issues of the 2) can be found by conailting “Education 4 America 

il Physical and 


Vol. 26, No. | 
Official magazine of the American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, o Department of the National Education Association 
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Multiple Sclerosis Strikes the Prime of Life 


Harold R,. Wainerdi, M.D. 
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A Student-Sponsored Health Education Conference 
Walter H. Gregg 


Physical Education 
A Boys Intramural Sports Association Julian U. Stein 


Does Weight Training Belong in the Program? 


James E. Counsilman 
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Recreation—A Needed Hospital Service 
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GRANTLAND 
RICE’; great 


autobiography 
—a sports book 
you Il read for 
sheer pleasure! 


A. 5S. BARNES & 
COMPANY, the World’s Largest Pub 
lishers of Books on Sports, is proud to 


publish this sensational best-seller. 


“This is Grant Rice telling again in his 
wonderful way the wonderful stori« 

he loved to tell. They are great tales of 
men and deeds, of Ty Cobb and Bobby 
Jones and Babe Ruth and Jack Dempsey 
and Jim Thorpe and a hundred others, 
told with affection and warmth and 
ventlie humor by the one who knew these 


men best Yet it isn’t the stories 
of the great which make this a great 
hook It’ the way Granny himself 
shines through the hurrying pages, his 
wisdom, h kindness, his faith.” 


RED SMITH, N. Y. Herald Tribune 


ons master wr a 
fascinating book bv a f: nating guy.’ 


ARTHUR DALEY, N. Y. Time 


all book and porting good tores 


or direct from 


With 40 pages of photographs $5.00. 
A 


A. S. BARNES G COMPANY 


232 Madison Ave., New York 16 


Bditor’s 


Readers—here’'s your chance to 
send us your comments. Write a 
letter to the Editor. 


DEAR EDITOR: 

I have read the article “Recreation 
and the Tax Dollar” in the October 
JOURNAL with more than passing inter- 
est. The topic is a timely one indeed. 

This letter is not written to quarrel 
over points of view, but rather to clarify 
what seems to many professional lead- 
ers to be a more defensible position 
when spheres of influence, duplication 
of facilities, and overlapping of func 
tions become issues as they should be. 

We would agree with the author that 
it is most unwise for two or more public 
agencies to duplicate similar facilities 
unless both can be used around the clock 
and year completely. All our efforts 
are being directed toward the elimina- 
tion of any waste in this matter. Tre- 
mendous progress has been made in 
recent years in joint planning, joint 
financing, and multiple use of all capital 
outlay facilities by school districts and 
city or county or recreation district. 

We would find it most difficult, and 
indeed impossible, to accept the thesis 
that schools should not construct any 
recreational facilities on the grounds 
that this function belongs strictly to the 
Park Department in all cities and com- 
munities. To accept the permise that 
schools should not provide recreation 
facilities because that is another’s fune 
tion is to belie all the statements and 
opinions issued by the Educational Poli 
cies Commission for the past decade 

It would refute one of the basic con 
cerns in education. Surely no agency 
can provide closer articulation and con 
tinuity toward a mor comprehen 
recreation program than the chools 

ch have the children and youth most 
of the time, teach them the skills, have 
the motivating tools and techniques, and 
in most cases have more facilities and 
leadership than any other agency 

Is it necessary to cite the more than 
half century of successful recreational 
leadership for Milwaukee County ad 
min rd throughout by the scho 
Or sunmilar excelent programs in Los 
Angeles, Berkeley, Long Beach, Dasa 
dena, Richmond, San Francisco, Santa 
Barbara, Pomona, and many other Cali- 
fornia cities? Can anyone deny that 
the schools, if they have the vision and 
the leadership, can provide the best pos 
sible after-school and weekend recre 
ation which at least is allied and closely 
related to the instructional program? 


We would be the last to espouse the 
principle that all public recreation 
should be administered by school dis- 
tricts for all people everywhere. We be 
lieve that every community, city, or 
area must determine which co-operative 
plan will best suit its needs and will best 
conserve the tax dollar by providing 
maximum services at least expense. Dr 
Dresser’s article would have us believe 
that each of the three agencies has a 
separate and distinctive function that 
should not be touched by any of the 
others. It seems obvious, if this thesis 
is pushed to the ultimate, that the only 
result would be needless overlapping 
and less consideration for the tax dollar. 

The function of American public 
schools cannot be isolated and narrowly 
confined. The trend is unmistakable. 
Public school districts in America are 
in the recreation business—and are in 
it to stay. But the realization of getting 
the most services for the people out of 
every tax dollar will be a pressing one 
for decades to come. 

Louis E. MEANS, Chief 
Supplemental Educ. Services 
California State Dept. 
of Education, Sacramento 
DEAR EDITOR: 

Glad to learn that some progress is 
being made in establishing an Athletics 
Division and sincerely hope it will bear 
fruit in bringing coaches into member- 
ship in the Association. It would appear 
to me to be imperative to approach a 
well-known group of representatives 
from scholastic and collegiate coaches’ 
associations, with an eye to joining up 
and lending their support in inducing 
coaches to join AAHPER. Such a group 
should include officers of the National 
Federation of State High School Ath- 
letic Association, collegiate coaching as- 
sociations, etc. With the help of these 
leaders, the numbers of coaches that 
should hold membership in our Associ 
ation wil! be enlisted. 

DupLEY S. DeGroot, Tech. Adviser 

OCSS Athletic Branch 

Hdq. USAREUR, APO 245, New York 
AAHPER members will recall Coach DeGroot 
when he was at Univ. of New Mexico and Presi 
dent of Southwest District. Latest developments 
on the Men's Athletics Division will appear in 
the February issue. 


DEAR EDITOR: 

Two years ago I placed several ads 
in the JoURNAL for my album of modern 
dance records “Music for hesis.” J 
would like to plas My ad asgrain in tae 
January issue (see p. 56). 

I have sold so many records as a re 
sult of the JOURNAL ads that it has not 
been necessary to repeat. However, as 
a new album will be out soon, I wish to 
take advantage of this marvelous cir- 
culation. 

MAXIN A. ROBERTS, Owner-Producer 

Music for Orchesis 

Manhattan Beach, Calif. * 
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NUTRITION 


TEEN- 


AGER 


by FLOY EUGENIA WHITEHEAD 


Director of Nutrition Education 
National Dairy Council 


HY ARE TEEN-AGERS a 
W challenge to this phase of 
health education? The answer is 
simple yet almost tragic in implica- 
tions. Teen-agers have poorer food 
habits than the younger children. 
They often have diets poorer than 
those of college students. And, it is 
the adolescent girl who has dietary 
which tend to be rated 
lower than those of the adolescent 
food habits 
hold a challenge to all persons inter- 
ested in health education. 

This demands critical 
thinking by all who teach teen-agers, 
nutrition as environ- 
mental factor is persistently im- 
portant. Nutrition education, like 
other members of the modern health 
education family, needs to move ef- 
fectively 


practices 


boy. Thus, teen-agers’ 


situation 


because 


from  information- 
centered program into a behaviour- 
centered program. It is necessary 
to recognize the importance of what 
they 
food sel 


ection and the broad scope of nutri- 
tion. 


TEACHERS CAN HELP 


There are as least two basic 


teen-agers do as well as what 


know about recommended 


steps 
necessary for increased effectiveness 
on the part of those who would accept 
the teen-agers as a challenge to 
modern nutrition education. The first 
step is concerned with a cou ciel 
tion view On tne teach 


of the latest 


part 
field of 


review of 


in tne 


nutrition and perhaps a 


some of the basic concepts about 
this discipline.!. The second step is 
that of developing clearly defined 


objectives toward which the teache1 


and students may work together. 


* Suggested readings are 


of this article 


HEALTH PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


ted at the end 


First step. Perhaps it is appropriate 
to ask the question, What is nutri 
tion? Nutrition has been defined as 
being the 
relation to health. It has been also 


science of food and its 
defined as a process or a series of 


processes through which the body 
utilizes food 

Often the concept is limited to a 
list of 


known to be high in protein, vitamin, 


protective foods which are 


and mineral content. Other concepts 
stem from the expression that nutri- 
food 
forbidden on 


tion is associated with any 
which is delicious yet 
that it is 


however, 


the grounds fattening 


Seriously, when the con 


cept of nutrition is concerned with 


word “pro 
there 


appreciation for the 


action—and surely the 


cess” implies action—then 


follows some 
dynamics of nutrition 
When one realizes that well-inte 


grated nutritional processes within 
the human body are dependent upon 
the quality and quantity of food 
eaten every day, it is no wonder that 
nutrition as an environmental facto) 
econd to none in its im 


Our food 


in health 1 


portance. daily 


Scen> from the 
film “It's All in 
Knowing How,” 
as described in 


the article 


intake 


should supply all the nutrients ¢ 
ential for pro é of body m« 
tabolism and tf the growth and re 
pair of ] Nutrient are labs a 
“essential” when they upply i) 
stam which either cannot be i 
thesized by the body at all or not in 
ufficient amount and, eretol 
must be suppl 1 by food 

Nutrient include compe und ol 
certain element uch as iron and 
calcium amino acids, fatty acid 
provitamins, and vitamin Fortu 
nately, for us in th.s countrys thes 


essential nutrients are readily avail 


able in an abundant food supply. ‘The 
extent to which we are now using oul 
food supply intelligently i nm mattel 


for careful study 


step. Lhe development ol 


defined 


Second 


clearly objective 


teaching 
is paramount. Any effort to ove) 
look this step may be most unreward 
ing. Once the teacher knows what the 
work directed toward 
that 


The teacher's ob 


goal is, then 


the achievement of goal has a 
realistic meaning 


jective may be very different from 
the teen-ager’s yet not In opposition 
objective 


For example, the teacher’ 


may be that of getting the teen 
breakfast and at the 
recognizing that the 


that of 


agers to eat 
ame time 


teen-ager’s goal i making 


the team, or a better complexion, 01 
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criterion for measuring effective 
ness 

Although nutrition is a compli- 
cated process involving all cells of the 
hody and demanding a multiple com- 
bination of signs and symptoms for 
proper assessment, there are many 
simple approaches to a study of this 
science and the application of it to 
everyday living. It is well to establish 
a base line of the teen-ager’s present 
knowledge, his attitudes, and his 
behavior (a record of food eaten) 
before planning or estimating 
changes. It is well also to plan for 
realistic improvement In other 
words, it is best to develop specific 
objectives which will require a mini- 
mum change in current practice. 

It is important to realize that 
nutritional well-being depends upon 
the emotional climate and the intel- 
ligent choice of food, as well as a 
variety of physiological factors 
With these and other considerations 
in mind, the health educator who 
plans with teen-agers, as well as for 
them, will surely develop objectives 
which are realistic and attainable, 
especially when parents are consulted 
and informed about the nutrition 
education program 


NUTRITIONAL STATUS INDEX 

Perhaps the first index which 
comes to mind is that of a critical 
examination of any deviation from 
desirable weight. A second index to 
nutritional status which has been 
used very widely, in elementary 
schools especially, is that of the 
condition of the teeth. A third index 
used by many teachers is that of 
tudying the food habits of their 
tudents 

It is well to remember that the 
assessment of nutritional status de- 
pends upon a combination of many 
factors. One authority in the field 
indicates that assessment of nutri 
tional status depends upon the team 
work of trained workers in dietetics 
biochemistry, physiology, physical 
anthropology, and clinical medicine 
A slight) modification of this ap 
proach has been described as a mini- 
mum procedure involving (1) clini 


A. L. Knutson Evaluating Health 
cution Public Health Report Vol. 66 
No. 1, Jan. 1954 
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cal examination, (2) dietary history, 
and (3) medical history. 

Perhaps the most practical index 
available to health teachers is that 
of the dietary history in a modified 
form. The dietary history for the 
health teacher may be termed a 
survey of food habits. Unless in- 
formation about current food habits 
of high school boys and girls is 
available, there is little hope that the 
nutrition education efforts made by 
health teachers will influence nutri- 
tional behavior significantly. 


FOOD HABIT PROBLEMS 

Once teacher and teen-agers es- 
tablish a base line—discover togethe 
what their eating habits are in com- 
parison with standards recommended 
by nutrition authorities—it follows 
that they will immediately see for 
themselves what some of their di- 
etary problems are. It may be that 
lunches fall far short of meeting the 
recommended one-third of the daily 
allowances for nutrients, or that 
breakfast is the meal skipped most 
often, or that snacks are avoided 
when they really should be included 
with care during teen-age growth 
and development. 

Even a brief review with teachers 
reveals a list of problems which 
usually includes: “dieting,” “skip 
ping breakfast,” “lack of knowing 
which foods are essential,” “belief 
that milk is fattening,” “fear of 
eating all foods listed in ‘Basi 
Seven Food Groups’ charts because 
they would get fat,” and “not in 
terested in nutrition.” Often one 
hears that girls skip breakfasts be 
cause eating so early causes a feeling 
of nausea. Girls generally do not 
eat as much food as boys during this 
age; therefore, their chances of hav- 
ing a poorer dietary rating are 
greater. It is recognized that these 
problems and others exist in varying 
intensity, and that many teen-agers 
may have no dietary problems as 
such and enjoy high levels of nutri- 
tional well-being 


WHY THEY NEED HELP 

Teen-icers have an increased need 
for help in solving their food prob- 
lems though they may be the last to 
admit it! Apparently many are not 
capable of solving their problems 
without some guidance. In fact, thes 


are often unaware that they have any 
problems! 

The teacher of health is i: an 
enviable position to lend guidance to 
high school girls and boys with 
respect to food habits. Few, if any, 
health problems today, may be ap- 
proached realistically without con- 
sidering the role of nutrition both in 
their prevention and solution. 

It is the wise teacher who directs 
study and activities related to normal 
nutrition for healthy teen-agers 
rather than those related to disease. 

“There are many deviations from 
normal nutrition. Obesity is just as 
much malnutrition as starvation. 
Dietary excess and poor food selec- 
tion, cause as much trouble as in 
adequate food intake.’’4 

The National Research 
fecommended Dietary Allowances 
(revised 1953) serve as the best 
“vardstick” available by which food 
habits of healthy teen-agers (and 
others) may be evaluated. These al- 
lowances (not requirements) are 
stated in terms of nutrients which 
may be attained from a_ selected 
variety of foods such as fruits, 
vegetables, milk and other dairy 
products, enriched or whole grain 
products, meats, poultry, fish, and 
eggs. 

There are several practical dietary 
patterns for the selection of food 
which will meet the standards for 
calories and nutrients set by the Na- 
ticnal Research Council. One which 
has been designed especially for teen- 
agers is given in Table 1. It is well 
to remember that the “allowances” 
are guides or goals toward which to 
strive. Normal persons whose food 
intake approximates these goals are 
presumably nourished 
This table is for boys 16-20 years 
of age. A comparison table for teen- 
age girls is in process of publication 
and will be available soon 


adequately 


TEACHING AID 

Assuming you have recently re- 
viewed several nutrition books and 
articles and decided upon the ap- 
proach you will use this year in 

(Concluded on page 26) 

‘1. Galdston, M.D. ( Editor The Epiden 
ology of Health, Health Education Council, 
and Herbert Pollack, M.D., The Epidemi 
ology of Nutrition, Chap. 10, p. 125, 2 Ff 
103rd St., New York, N. Y 1953 
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TABLE 1. NUTRITIVE VALUE OF FOODS IN FOOD GROUPS’ 
Contribution to Daily Food Needs of Boy, 16 to 20 years of Age**—The basis for the animated chart in the film, 
“It’s All In Knowing How.” 


Foods and Calories Caleium Riboflavin Protein Vitamin A Thiamine Vitamin C Iron 
Acid 
Amounts No. %t gn G meg %t gn %t 1.0 %t meg %t meg %t meg %t 
Meat, Fish, Poultry; averaged, 
cooked 
2 servings, approx. 3 oz. each 536 O4 1 39.7 38 TH) trace 4.78 
: Egg, 1 medium 77 03 13 6.1 550 Oo; 1.20 
* Total 3 servings 613 16% 07 4% AA 15% 45.8 40% 588 6% .34 22% 6.08 42% 
Vegetables, cooked and raw 
" Green, leafy, yellow, averaged 
4 1 serving, %2-% cup 48 05 12 2.7 4,134 09 21 1.32 
Potato, 1 medium 118 02 06 2.8 30 14 22 1.00 
Other vegetables, averaged 
1 serving, cup 33 05 1.4 10 05 16 4 
Fruits, cooked and raw 
} Citrus and tomatoes, averaged 
1 serving, approx. cup 50 05 1.3 1.567 
} Other fruits, averaged 
i 1 serving, 42-% cup 105 05 O5 1.1 853 O5 7 1.03 
Totai 5 servings 354 9% «15 8%  .33 11% 9.3 8% 6,124 59% 12 26% 124 91% 455 32% 
Bread, whole-grain or enriched 
A 4% milk solids 
2 servings of 2 slices each 236 Os 14 RD 26 1.80 
Cereal, whole-grain or enriched 
cooked and ready-prepared, 
averaged 
serving, % cup cooked or 
l cup ready-prepared 112 02 O5 19 11? 
Sugar for cereal, 1 tbsp 48 
rotal 4sl. bread 4 cereal) 396 10% 10 85°; 19 6% 12.0 100, 15 2.92 
3 servings 
Dairy Foods 
Milk, whole § 
4 glasses (1 quart) 670 1.15 1.65 4.0 1,500 
Cheese, Cheddar-type 
1 large or 2 thin slices 
(1% oz 170 31 18 0.7 600 02 ‘5 
Ice cream, vanilla § 
1 large dish (14 pint) 206 12 24 04 10 
Butter 9?0 
3 med pats, 2 tsp. per pat 200 trace trace 
i 1 i - « ~ : ‘ an 
Total Approx. equiv. 1% qts. milk 4 946 330% 1.58 83% 2.07 68% 48.5 42% 3,568 35% 39 24% 9% | 90 69% 
butter 
} Totals from Foods 2,609 1.90%! 3.03% 115.64 10,2808 1.604 1368 14454 
Recommended Daily Allowances** 3,800 1.40 2.50 100.0 5,000 1.90 100 15.00 
: Differences 1,191 minus .50 plus 53 plus 15.6 plus 5,280 plus* .30 minus 16 plus 55 minus 
4 
*Composition of Fooda U.S.D.A Ayvriculture Handbook No 5, {Percent of total n food | Note that nutrient need ia met with 
1950. Price $1.00. A compact version for classwork, F'ood Values comfortable margin, except for thiamine and iror Other foods to 
in Common Portions, 1951, is for sale by U. S. Government Print fill calorie need will easily complete these and should increase the 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 5 cents. Gives caloric and nutri plus margin slightly in other nutrient 
ent content of common foods. 
Newer Knowledge of Mill nd Edition, 1952 and Ice ¢ ream, an 
‘ ** Recommended Dietary Allowances, Revised 1952. Food and Nutri Important Food, 1953. National Dairy Council 
n tion Board. Pub. 302, National Academy of Sciences— National 
y “Vitamir value from carotene, chi« vevetable ne 
tesearch Council ( NR¢ Washington 25, D. ¢ 50 cent . A . fr proven¢ hiefly in vegetable and frui 
may not all be recovered, A comfortable margin desirable 
+Percent of NRC Allowances. Note that the caloric need is not yet 
met by the foods used. This permits “second helpings” and Reproduced from the guide for the film, by courtesy of 
“other favorite” food additions. See film National Dairy Council 
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Wakefield High School Intramural Grade Level Managers at work. 


HE BENEFITS OF wholesome 
athletics and sports 
should be enjoyed by every student 
within a school In far too n 
chools, the majority is neglected for 
the small minority of varsity per- 
formers. Such a practice cannot be 
justified in terms of personnel, time, 
finances, utilization of facilities, and 
number of students reached. 

A complete and comprehensive pro- 
gram of intramural sports will give 
every student, regardless of his in- 
terests and abilities, ample oppor- 
tunity to take part in wholesome com- 
petitive sports. Such a program is 
one of the most universally approved 
and accepted phases of physical edu- 
cation, but in far too many instances 
is neglected or even ignored. 

If the welfare of every student is 
kept foremost in mind, the intra- 
mural program cannot and must not 
be neglected. Rather, the program 
must be promoted to its rightful place 
of importance in the total school pro- 
yram of every school, regardless of 
ize, Situation, community, or var- 
‘ity emphasi 


INITIATING PROGRAM 

Last year, we at Wakefield Junior 
Senior High School were confronted 
with the problem of initiating an 
intramural program. Since the prob- 
lems of intramurals are basically the 
“ame in most schools, we feel that 
there are components and procedures 
in our organizational structure that 
can be adopted and used efficiently by 
virtually any school. 
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We emphasize a great deal of 
over-all student participation in the 
total administration and organization 
of the program. Thus the students 
not only derive the benefits of active 
sports participation, but are also 
given additional opportunity to de- 
velop positive qualities of leadership. 
Through this approach the program 
is truly of the students, by the stu- 
dents, and for the students, and as 
such becomes more meaningful and 
beneticial to the whole student body. 

We have found that students will 
do whatever we expect of them. In 
our situation we expect them to show 
and maintain the highest qualities 
of administrative and organizational 
leadership for the intramural pro- 
gram. Thus far we have not been 
disappointed. 


STUDENT MANAGERS 

In our basic organization, we lean 
very heavily upon student managers, 
both at the departmental and home- 
room levels. We further maintain a 
bi-council structure, embodying an 
Intramural Council and a Council of 
Intramural Managers, all of whom 
have specific duties and responsibili- 
ties. Upon the efficient and effective 
performance of duties by these stu- 
dents rests the success or failure of 
the program. Therefore, it is of ut- 
most importance to select or have 
selected only those students who can 
be depended upon for the highest cal- 
iber of work. 

We utilize a combination system 
whereby the Student Director, Grade 


A Boys 


Intramural 


Sports Association 


by JULIAN U. STEIN 


Director, Intramural Sports Association 
Wakefield High School, Arlington, Virginia 


Photos by Steve Moore, school photographer 


Level Managers, and Equipment 
Managers (departmental assistants ) 
are selected by the Intramural De- 
partment, and the individual home- 
room managers are elected by their 
respective rooms. Selection is made 
on the basis of past accomplishments 
and performance during’ tryouts. 
Boys who are not involved in many 
other school activities are encouraged 
to try out for these posts, as the 
duties and responsibilities are rather 
time-consuming. 


UNITS OF COMPETITION 

fefore analyzing the various com- 
ponents of our program may we in- 
ject a word concerning units of com- 
petition within the program. In team 
activities we try to maintain the 
homeroom as the basic unit of com- 
petition, scheduling within the vari- 
ous grade levels. This procedure has 
proved most satisfactory in the sev- 
enth and eighth grades, but breaks 
down rapidly above this level 

In order to combat this, and still 
maintain the basic grade level struc- 
ture for competition, we have intro- 
duced two variations that have proved 
very successful: 

1. Members from two or more homerooms 
are combined into a single team for com 
petition in a given activity. This combina 
tion varies from activity to activity 

2. All participants from a given grade 
level sign up, meet as a group, and elect 
the number of captains required for the 
tournament. The captains meet together 
and choose their teams from the list of 
participants in a sequence choice. It is to 
be noted that letting teams be established 


on a “catch-as-catch-can” basis is discour- 
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aged, because with such a procedure there 
will always be one or two “loaded” teams, 
with the rest ranging from average to weak. 
In order to insure success in an intramural 
program, equalization of competitive units 


is a necessity that cannot be minimized. 


FACULTY SUPERVISION 

A major reason why many schools 
have failed to provide adequate intra- 
mural programs is because responsi- 
bilities are too often delegated to 
coaches who are already over-taxed 
in their duties. Some schools have 
had a fair degree of success through 
utilizing coaches in their off-seasons. 
In still other schools, coaching as- 
signments have 
teachers of academic subjects, ena- 
bling the physical education teacher 
co administer the 
gram. 
educators are desirous of 


been confined to 


intramural pro- 
However, since most physical 
keeping 
their fingers in coaching, this has not 
proved very acceptable. 

During the past year at Wakefield 
three varsity coaches divided the in- 
tramural their off- 
seasons, but there was still much to 
be desired to give the program 
greater continuity. This year, a quite 


duties during 


different and unique approach is be- 
ing put into practice. The Director 
for the entire year is a member of 
the physical education staff who has 


had a great deal of previous experi- 
ence in intramural sports. 


Serving 
as assistant directors are three class- 
room teachers who have a great in- 
terest in the total welfare, growth, 
and development of boys. It is felt 
that such a system provides the opti- 
mum faculty leadership, training, and 
supervision for the comprehensive 
program 


necessary in the modern 


school. 


STUDENT DIRECTOR 

Without a doubt, the key student 
in the entire structure is the Student 
Director. He is a senior selected by 
the faculty directors on the basis of 
his previous contributions and abil- 
ity. His duties are: 

1. To preside at the Intramural Council 

2. To receive all entries for tournaments 
3. To assist in the scheduling of all ac 
tivities 

4. To see that publicity given concern 
ing the total program and that notification 
and announcements concerning forthcoming 
tournaments are given 

5. To see that the bulletin board is kept 


up to date. 
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a historical log of the pro 
iper 


Mar agers 
8. Te i ut whateve 
director feel nece ary 


cution of the program 


GRADE LEVEL MANAGERS 

Also very instrumental in the ef 
fectiveness of the program are the 
Grade Level Manage? one for each 
T hese, 
too, are selected by the faculty direc 


grade level within the school 
tors on the basis of a try-out system 
Boys are given a comprehensive test 
of ability through close observation 
during the early years, so that a 
boy can move up in the same position 
as his class progresses in the school 
However, situations arise that call 
for the selection of new managers 
virtually every year. In such _ in- 
stances, the try-out, coupled with in- 
formation obtained from other staff 
members, is the method utilized for 
final selection 

Duties of a Grade Level Manager 
are: 

1. To act as a liaison between the intra 
mural department and the homerooms with 
in his particular grade level 

To be responsible for maintaining ur 
to-date records at his 

(a) Point 


(b) Result 


grade level or 
earned by individual 
recording 
Tourna 
3. To notify 
hi gr ide le 
and games b 
game notificatior 
1 Toa ist in 
letin board 


proper exec 


HOMEROOM MANAGERS 


Each homeroom has | 


an intramural! 


manager who is the point of contact 


Touch football intramural game 


Boys Intramural Sports Association 


between the homeroom and the de 


partment. During pre-school orienta 


tion, a meeting is held with all home 
room teachers to explain thet 
the program’s succe 


re pects 


, hard-working respon 
is emphasized 
It is to be noted that the homeroom 
manager need not be the best athlete 
hould 
not be the captain of all team activi 
hould be elected by 


their respective teammates, and may 


in the room and he definitely 
tie Captain 


or may not be the manage rhe 
homerooms which have hown out 
standing participation records have 
had alert and eflicient manager 

duties 


The homeroom manager's 


rule f the ntr 


While the 


dutie 


Homeroom Manager 


are of a general nature, those 
of the individual team captains are 
concerned with specific sport he 
captain of a team is responsible for 
uch things as entering his team In 
the desired sport by the announced 
closing date; notifying his team men 
bers of the date, time, and pl: rf 
each contest; and writing the full 


corebook 


name of all players in the 


before every conte 


COUNCIL OF MANAGERS 
In order to facilitate the total ad 


ministrative proce and to enable 


(Concluded on page 


Five games a day are handled by 


and the Athletic Officials Club 


: 
6. To maintain 
7. To assist ar ern 
vi t ne the Grade Level 2 
other duties the 
r the proper of guiding their Ve home 
Pe rooms in the election of conscien i 
4 
are: 
} 1 To art e for the elect f tea 
captalr for each sport 
| n ist the respect e tent captalr 
n their duti 
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; 
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Mercury vapor lighting on softball field at Burbank, California, with 22,400 watts. Note clear light on playing field and lack of spread beyond. 


Outdoor Recreational Lighting 


Consider it an investment, not an expense 


a XTENDED HOURS of use re- 
sulting from the lighting of out- 
door areas are readily seen as a bene- 
tit. Equally important, however, is 
the benefit gained by providing op- 
portunity and incentive for adult 
participation at convenient hours. 

It could almost be said that any 
unlighted outdoor facility for recre 
ation is but half effective in its sery 
ice to the community It could cer- 
tainly be said that outdoor areas 
designed and installed without care- 
ful evaluation of the extended use- 
hours gained from lighting would be 
very poor planning indeed 


BASIC FACTORS 

There are three basic elements in 
deciding on outdoor lighting. First 
would be the measure of light re- 
quired to service the activity or ac 
tivities for which the area is de- 
signed; second, the type and quality 
of installation; and third, the cost of 
maintenance. In the first instance, 
one cun use the NEMA (National 
Electric Manufacturers Association ) 
standard or, by comparative meas- 


urement of existing installations, 


by DEWEY R. KRUCKEBERG 


Superintendent, Parks and Recreational Department 
Burbank, California 


set up one’s own standard; secondly, 
the selection of type would be a 
choice of incandescent or mercury 
vapor lighting, and quality a matter 
of wood or steel poles with overhead 
or underground wiring; and thirdly, 
the maintenance cost would, obvi- 
ously, be a matter of calculation after 
the choice has been established. 

As to the values of the NEMA 
standards, there is a question in re- 
gard to their adaptability to recre- 
ational lighting at the public agency 
level—mostly from the angle of cost. 
More often than not a good job of 
lighting is a matter of distribution 
rather than of volume. One contem- 
plating recreational lighting should 
appraise the objective carefully be- 
fore accepting any precise and pre- 
determined formula. 


OBJECTIVE 

In establishing an objective, it is 
fairly obvious that the first calcula- 
tion would be a relation of usage to 
cost, ie, number of participant- 
hours to be gained and number of 
persons who will use them. Next, it 
must be determined how important 
these hours are to the community or 


area it is to serve. Further, the cost 
per participant-hour must be justified 
in comparison to other services. 

The social and physical makeup of 
the community or area will largely 
govern these calculations. Its ‘“‘tone’”’ 
in terms of industrial, agricultural, 
or residential development, per capita 
wealth, proximity to other facilities 
of similar nature, population densi- 
ties, and accessibility will be the main 
factors for evaluation. 

Another important element in plan- 
ning lighted areas—and it cannot be 
overemphasized—is multiplicity of 
uses. As an example, it may be diffi- 
cult to justify the lighting of a base- 
ball field as such, yet when it is de- 
signed to accommodate softball, foot- 
ball, track, carnivals, pageantry, and 
other large group activity, it becomes 
a fairly simple matter by reason of 
its diverse appeal to the whole com- 
munity or area. Any compromise 
upon multiple-use design will build 
resistance in almost exact ratio. to 
the degree of such compromise and, 
besides, it is very poor planning from 
the investment angle. 


(Concluded on page 14) 
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ROOMIER... 
STRONGER ... LIGHTER 


= New Design ,. 
fy TELESCOPIC GYM SEATS 


aay» Medart sets the highest standard for all 
telescoping seats. Let your own com- 
parison prove their superior value. 
a 
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Outdoor Lighting 


(Continued from page 12) 


CHOOSING TYPE 

Once the decision to light any given 
area is reached, a choice of types is 
next in order. The present predorni- 
nance of the incandescent type is un- 
fortunate, although quite understand- 
able in that no other type has been 
available up to recent months. The 
long search for a rayless, spotless, 
and glareless light for recreational 
use has ended, however, in the color- 
corrected mercury vapor lamp, and, 
in the writer’s opinion, the incandes- 
cent type will soon become obsolete. 
This is a strong statement, although 
not « premature one, if the experi- 
ence of the City of Burbank has any 
value 

In Burbank, California, on June 
11, 1954, a 100 per cent color- 
corrected mercury-vapor-lighted AAA 
oftball field was completed and 
opened to the public. The resuit has 
been a little astonishing. 

Quality as well as intensity of light 
has been greatly improved with little 
more than one-third of the energy 
consumed. In other words, a highly 
improved lighting is available at one- 
third the cost of electricity. A fur- 
ther consideration, from the operat 
ing cost viewpoint, is the greatly 
extended lamp life gained in the 
mercury vapor type of installation, 
experience having demonstrated a 
350-hour useful intensity for the in 
candescent type and an estimated 


9.000 hours for the mereury vapor. 


COST OF INSTALLATION 

Initial cost for installation of mer- 
cury vapor lighting is appreciably 
more than the incandescent, due pri- 
marily to the cost of the lamp and the 
necessity for ballasting each unit. 
The Burbank installation, being the 
first of its kind, cost just under three 
times that of standard incandescent 
type due, naturally, to the experi- 
mental design, layout, and fabrica- 
tion work which attends such a revo- 
lutionary change. At present market, 
it would be fair to estimate the cost 
of mercury vapor at double that of 
incandescent, yet this increase in ini- 
tial outlay will easily be liquidated in 
a five-year period by the saving in 
energy consumption and lamp _ re- 
placement 
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In any evaluation of recreational 
lighting, particularly in the case of 
active sports areas, volume of output 
does not necessarily mean adequacy. 
The relative efficiencies should be 
rated in degrees of glare, dispersal, 
and location rather than solely upon 
foot-candles on the ground—or, in 
other words, effective use of mini- 
mums rather than reliance upon 
maximums. The ultimate in lighting 
a recreational area is gained when 
the objective is permeation rather 
than projection, and it is here that 
the mercury vapor lamp with color 
correction far surpasses the incan- 
descent or filament type of lamp 


DESIGN AND LAYOUT 

In the area of design and layout, 
the factors of height and location of 
light poles will largely determine the 
effectiveness of the installation, both 
in terms of penetration and spread; 
and, of course, the safety of the play- 
ers is also a prime consideration. The 
relationship of numbers of light units 
to angles of projection or, in other 
words, the placement of wide, medi- 
um, and narrow beam types of re- 
flectors, is a close second in import- 
ance. It often makes the difference 
between an adequate job with a mini 
mum of light units and “loading” 
with additional light units to gain 
an equal result. A predetermined base 
of light output required for a given 
use can be established, and to in 
crease it by volume alone “just to 
be sure” is expensive in both installa 
tion and operating cost The qual- 
ity of light is not measured solely by 
quantity of output but is more often 
a matter of distribution 


AMORTIZING COST 

Amortizing the cost of lighting 
services through fee charges is a 
practice which has become quite com- 
mon and meets with little resistance 
from the user. It is, naturally, a mat- 
ter for each community or area to 
decide the amount of such charges at 
policy level. Amortization of invest- 
ment, depreciation, and maintenance 
costs will, in most cases, produce a 
prohibitive fee insofar as the aver- 
age user is concerned. A good prac- 
tical base for calculation of fee 
charges is from the actual mainte- 
nance cost which would be inclusive 
of electrical energy consumed, lamp 


replacement, and conditioning of re- 
flectors and poles. In a high percent- 
age of instances, the capital invest- 
ment and depreciation items can be 
legitimately charged against increase 
of recreational opportunity. 

In establishing hourly rates from 
an actual cost of maintenance level, 
the prevailing lighting rate per kilo- 
watt hour (1,000 watts for one hour 
will be a firm figure, to which an esti- 
mated figure must be added for lamp 
replacement and maintenance. This 
latter figure will vary slightly ac- 
cording to the region in which it 
applies. Adding 25 per cent of the 
kilowatt hour rate to cover lamp re- 
placement and maintenance will prove 
adequate in most cases where incan- 
descent type of lighting is used. The 
mercury vapor type of lighting is too 
new to estimate with accuracy, yet it 
seems fairly certain the same ratio 
will hold, the economy being in the 
lowered consumption for an equiva- 
lent in light output and greatly ex- 
tended lamp life. 

As an example, assuming the base 
rate of two cents per kilowatt hour 
for easy calculation, the equation 
would produce a use charge of $1.50 
per hour for the 60 kilowatts con- 
sidered minimum for lighting a 
standard softball field with the con- 
ventional incandescent type of lamp 
Using the mercury vapor type of 
lamp, with 22.5 kilowatts consumed 
in producing an equivalent light out- 
put of a much higher quality, this 
use charge could be lowered to 56.25 
cents per hour. 

As a further assumption, should 
the contracting agency desire to 
amortize the increased cost of the 
mercury vapor installation, in- 
vestment or depreciation charge of 
roughly 30 per cent could be added 
and still provide a better light at one- 
half the cost to the user. 


FUNCTIONAL PART OF DESIGN 

In conclusion, it should be stated 
that it would be an exceptional case, 
indeed, where lighting of a recre- 
ational area would need justification. 
The diversification of activities will 
determine the types and kinds of il- 
lumination best suited, and the plan- 
ner who does not consider it as a 
functional part of design is truly 
planning in the dark. * 
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MULTIPLE SCLEROSIS 


strikes the prime of life 


by HAROLD RAOUL WAINERDI, M.D. 


Medical Director, National Multiple Sclerosis Society 


HERE HAS BEEN, in recent 
ea a realization of the import- 
ance of many aspects of health hith- 
erto poorly understood and neglected 
Multiple sclerosis is one of the condi- 
tions about which there was, until re- 
Except 
had 
the tragic experience of personal ex- 


cently, little understanding. 


for those individuals who have 
posure or have seen a friend or rela- 
tive fall victim to this malady, few 
were familiar with the term or under- 
stood its implications 

Multiple sclerosis now afflicts ap- 
the 


In 


proximately 250,000 persons in 

United States. It tends to strike 
the third and fourth decades of life 
Needless to say, a disease as ravag- 
ing as multiple sclerosis affects and 


alters all of its victims’ plans 


DESCRIPTION OF M S 

In multiple sclerosis, for reasons 
which change 
take fatty 
stance called myelin, which appears 


are not understood, 


place in a curious ub- 


to have approximately the same func- 
tion for the nerve tracts of the brain 
insulation has 
When the myelin 
is damaged, the ability 


and spinal cord that 
for electric. wires. 
“insulation” 
of the nerve tracts to transmit 
sages to and fro is altered. Since the 


mes 


brain and spinal cord dominate the 
control of virtually all functions of 
the body, multiple sclerosis may af- 
fect an individual in an infinite num 
ber of ways. 

The clinical picture seen in multi- 
ple sclerosis is completely unpredict- 
often bizarre. Most 
those of 
vision, gait, bladder and bowel func- 


able and very 


common disturbances are 
tion, and the onset of tremors, which 
usually increase when motion is at- 
tempted and often cease when the 
individual is in a resting position. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


At the present time, the knowle 


of sclerosis largely 
scriptive and no specific treatment i 
for it. It i 


who 


multiple is 


available however, be 
lieved 
this disease that there is a 


by persons have studied 


wide area 

of treatment or, more properly, “mar 

agement” of these patients 
They should, first of all, be 


aged in an optimistic 


encoul 


vlew, bec 


to many individuals, the disease, for 


long periods of time, may be rela 
tively benign as it affects ability to 
enjoy a useful and productive life 
Patients who have this disease should 
be watched in the general medical 
ense, and vigorou treatment should 
be given to correct health defi neve 
of various types, as they occur 
Lions hould be avoided, as, indeed, 
should anything contributing to lov 
ered resistance 
WORK OF THE SOCIETY 

The National Multiple lerosi 
Society, 270 Park Avenue, No Yor) 
17, New York, is the central agen 
co-ordinating research and educ on 
in the demyelinating disease 
which multiple sclerosis is the most 
common. There are in the United 
States 47 Chapters of the Society 


Which are primarily concerned 


direct services to patient 
This is of particular importance t 
those of 


education. If 


you interested phy ical 


in 
you have contact with 
clerosi 

with the 
which are 
and with 


of membership in 


persons who have multiple 
should acquaint 
of the 


without 


you them 


services Society, 
rendered charge, 
the advantages an 
organization devoted to discovering 
known the fact 
The National M iltiple 


Society 


and making 
this 


Sclerosis 


about 
disease 
offers its re 
facilities to those des 


also 


search ring to 


do research in this area 


Multiple sclerosis patient under treatment 


tesy tit 
e and Rehabilite 
rsity Bellevue Med 


HOPE FOR THE FUTURE 


| din one aspect, the 
in multiple sclerosis is grin 
extreme!l ! nd disabl 
ease Tol nono cure K 
the present tin Viewed more 
t ly, ther much to be op 
bor Man patient live 
ears in good adjustment 
ease, their careet and en 
evel expectat 
not iture 
pre led t ! | ‘ 
le 
{} n 
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In our time a cure for multip 
is Will be found 
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“FLOORS INSTALLED 
AT COLGATE IN 1926 
i‘ | APPEAR TO BE RECENTLY LAID... 


of & THEY ARE ANNUALLY FINISHED WITH SEAL-O-SAN.” 


William A. Reid 


NON-SKID FLOORS HELP 
COACHES AND PLAYERS 


New COACHES 


Opinions like Mr. Reid’s are not unusual. Wherever Seal- DIGEST now available. 


O-San is used for finishing floors it proves its value imme- Write today. Free to 
diately. Players can stop quickly, keep their balance better coaches; 50c handling 
and execute fast plays better. Coaches keep a full squad with- charge for others. 
out injuries, forget the floor and concentrate on tactics. Main- 
tenance is easy because the floor is really sealed. 

lime after time Seal-O-San is highly praised by its users in 
letters like this. We believe you'll like it, too. Write for “The 
Key to Gym Floor Finishing” folder. Its very helpful while 
refinishing. 


SEAL- O- SAN. 


GYM LOOR FINIS 
HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC See our catalog in SWEET’S 
HUNTINGTON, INDIANA * PHILADELPHIA 35, PENNSYLVANIA * TORONTO 2, ONTARIO 
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Does Weight Training 


Belong in the Program? 


by JAMES E. COUNSILMAN 


Cortland (New York) State Teachers College 


Jim Parks, Mr. America of 1952, being 
measured by the author during a group 


of tests at Cortland State Teachers College. 


LTHOUGH WEIGHT training 
is a rapidly growing activity in 


physical education, there are many 
physical educators who deplore its 
introduction into their programs. 
The reasons most frequently given 
are: (1) it causes “muscle bound- 
ness,” (2) it slows the athlete, and 
(3) it ruins co-ordination and agility. 
Only recently 
tried to 


researchers 
these 
readily 


have 

prove or 
Most 
agree that 


disprove 
claims persons will 
weight training is the 
fastest way to build strength and 
muscle size. The question seems to 
be whether the person can use these 
muscles as well—in terms of co 
ordination and efficiency—as muscles 
developed through other forms of ex 
ercise. Rabid weight lifters usually 
make exaggerated claims about its 
benefits. 


MUSCLE BOUNDNESS 

Let us first examine the claim that 
weight training causes muscle bound 
ness. It has now been established that 
there is no increase in the number of 
muscle fibers when a muscle is hyper- 
trophied. Rather, the individual 
fibers increase in cross-sectional size. 
Muscle boundness, however, is. still 
associated with a loss of precise con- 


trol of movements. Along with this, 


Sarah R Reidmar 
and Play, New York 


p. 488 


Pi ysiology of Work 


Dryden Press, 1950 
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most people associate a loss in flexi 
bility, agility, and large muscle co 
ordination. 

Recently, in the first of a series of 
studies at Cortland State Teachers 
College, three weight-lifting champi 
ons, including the “Mr. America” 
title winner of 1952, were tested and 
were found to be considerably above 
average in three tests of flexibility 
devised by Cureton The flexibility 
of 15 other competitive weight lifter 
was also measured by the same three 
tests of flexibility with the same r« 
ults. It is likely that movements of 
certain joints in some directions are 
limited by excessive muscle develop 
However, a 
tudy of the effect of 


ment more complete 
weight tral 


ing on flexibility should be made 


AGILITY CO-ORDINATION 
The effect of weight training 
agility and co-ordination is an area 
in Which little conclusive data are 
available. The agility and co-ordina 
tion of the 18 weight lifters tested at 
Cortland by means of the Burpee test 
the criss-cro test, and the zigzag 


run test,’ which are considered good 
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tests of agility and co-ordination, was 
slightly above average. Their power 
as measured by means of the stand 
ing broad jump and Sargent jump 
was also above average. The strength 
and physical fitne indices were well 
above average, as would be expected 


lifter for at least everal 


Since ubjects had been 
weight 
‘ars, it Was impossible to use a con 
trol group to determine whether the 
deviations from normal any of the 
measurement were attributable to 
the effects of weight training rhe 
vriter does not present tl lata a 
research, but rather to show that the 
average weight lifter is not slow and 
apparently does not lack normal co 


ordination 


POWER AND SPEED 
Chui’ in hi tudy on the 
veight training on athletic 
dicated that the subject 
perimental acticed 
tematic ainin med to 
increase potential 
power, i the subjects in the 
control group who did oO weight 
training failed to show any yain 
Zorbas and Karpovich, 


veight lifting upon the 


In a study by 


the effect of 


kdward The Effect of te atic 
Weight Athletic Power The 
Research uarterly, Vol. 21, Ne Oct 


1950 


| | 
he 
| 
x 
a 
T. K. Cureton, “Flexibility as an Aspect i 
Crofts and Co., 2nd ed., 1942, pp. ME), pp. 188-194 4) 
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speed of muscular contractions was 
tested.” The study concludes: 


rhe findings of this study appear to be 
contrary to the common opinion of coaches, 
trainer 


and others associated with physical 
education who believe that weight lifting 
will slow down the athiete 


On the basis of the obtained data, it is 
evident that 

1. The weight-lifting group was faster in 
their rotary motions of the arm than the 
non-lifters 

Wilkin’s study® of the effect of ex- 
ercise upon speed of movement 
showed that “the chronic weight 
lifter is not ‘muscle bound’ in the 
sense that his speed of movement is 
impaired. His speed is as great as 
that of other students studied and 
improves as much or more during 
one semester of training.” He also 
concluded that daily training with 
weights may improve muscular en- 
durance 

In Capen’s study’ on the effect of 
veight training on speed, power, 
strength, and endurance, he discov- 
ered that the weight-training group 
improved more in the speed event 
than did the other group which was 
engaged in a strenuous conditioning 
program. From his data it appears 
that the program of weight training 
seemed as effective in the develop- 
ment of muscular and circulo-respira- 
tory endurance as did the program of 
strenuous conditioning activities 
which emphasized these endurance 
elements. 


ENDURANCE 

Wilson® found that weight training 
decreased the endurance of the sub- 
jects as measured by the time run on 
a treadmill. This finding confirms 
the opinions of physiologists Stein- 


William S. Zorbas and Peter V. Karpovich, 
“The Effect of Weight Lifting upon the 
Speed of Muscular’ Contractions,” Re- 
search Quarterly, Vol, 22, No. 2 (May 
1951 p. 148 

Bruce M. Wilkin, “The Effect of Weight 
Training on Speed of Movement,” Re 
search Quarterly, Vol 23, No. 3 (Oct 
1952), pp. 861-369 

Edward Capen, “The Effect of Systematic 
Weight Training on Power, Strength, and 
Endurance,” Research Quarterly, Vol. 21, 
No, 2 (May 1950), pp. 83-93 

Arthur Lowell Wilson, Jr., The Effect of 

Weight Training on the Physical Fitness 

of Young Men Unpublished Master's 

thesis, University of Illinois, 1947. 


haus and Karpovich’ to the effect that 
weight training decreases circulo- 
respiratory endurance. Wilson’s study 
also indicated that weight training 
increases flexibility, balance, and 
power, 

Although as yet unproved, it is 
likely that the increase in bulk of the 
body due to hypertrophy of muscle 
is not accompanied by a correspond- 
ing increase in the size of the heart 
or an increase in cardiovascular effi- 
ciency. This could account—partially 
or completely—for the fact of this 
decrease in circulo-respiratory en- 
durance. 


MUSCLE STRENGTH 

McCloy’® has stated that when the 
strength of a muscle is increased 
fewer motor units will be required to 
lift a given load. The fewer the motor 
units used, the longer they may be 
alternated and still perform the work. 
An increase in the strength of a mus- 
cle, therefore, would seem to be ac- 
companied by an increase in muscu- 
lar endurance. 

It is a physiological fact that when 
a muscle is hypertrophied, the in- 
crease in the size of the muscle fibers, 
which are the contractile elements of 
the muscle, is in almost direct rela- 
tionship to the increase in connective 
tissue. This relationship is changed 
when the muscle atrophies. When 
atrophy occurs, the size of the mus- 
cle fibers is decreased appreciably, 
whereas there is practically no de- 
crease in the amount of connective 
tissue. 

When a person who has practiced 
weight lifting ceases training and his 
muscles atrophy, the execessive con- 
nective tissue which remains may 
cause a decrease in flexibility and 
efficiency of movement. It is during 
this period that the weight lifter may 
become what we think of as “muscle 
bound.” No research has been made 
in this area, but the writer has given 
some simple flexibility tests to ex- 
weight lifters which showed them to 
be less flexible than average accord- 
ing to the University of Illinois norms 


‘George Gillesby, “The Physiologists Speak 
or Weight Training,” The Physical Edu 
cator, Sept.-Oct. 1938. 

H. McCloy, “Endurance,” The Physical 
Educator, March 1948. 


for middle-aged men."’ For this condi- 
tion to occur, it is likely that the per- 
son must have trained with weights 
for a considerable period of time 


EXERCISES 

DeLorme” states that attempts to 
restore power of atrophied muscles 
through the use of exercises designed 
to build endurance are a mistake. In 
his classic of research, which was one 
of the first scientific pieces of work 
done in this area, he evolved the fol- 
lowing set of principles: 

1. Low-repetition, high-resistance exer- 
cises build strength and power; whereas 
high-repetition, low-resistance exercises 
produce endurance. 

2. Each of these types of exercise is in- 
capable of producing results obtained by the 
other. 


3. To develop rapid hypertrophy in an 
atrophied muscle, the muscle should be sub- 
jected to strenuous exercise at regular in- 
tervals and to the point of maximum exer- 
tion. 

Through the use of progressive re- 
sistance exercise, it has also been 
demonstrated that the sub-strength 
individual can gain strength more 
rapidly by this than by any other 
means. A carefully planned program 
of resistive exercises, which includes 
the use of barbells and dumbbells and 
which considers the condition and 
strength of the person at the time 
and allows for proper progression in 
accordance with his increase in 
strength, can do more to develop 
strength and power than any train- 
ing method yet devised. 


BLOOD PRESSURE INCREASE 

Percy Dawson, M.D.,'* reports that 
the diastolic blood pressure of weight 
lifters is likely to be slightly higher 
than average. The writer found that 
the average systolic and diastolic 
blood pressure of a group of 18 weight 
lifters was slightly higher than 
might be expected for a group of 


(Concluded on page 20) 


r. K. Cureton, University of Illinois Norma 
for Middle-Aged Men, unpublished mimeo- 
graphed paper, University of Illinois Phys- 
ical Education Department. 

‘Thomas L. DeLorme, “Restoration of Mus- 
cle Power by Heavy-Resistance Exercises,” 
The Journal of Bone and Joint Surgery, 
Vol. 27, No. 4 (Oct. 1945), pp. 645-667. 
‘Percy Dawson, M.D., The Physiology of 
Physical Education, Baltimore: Williams 
and Wilkins Co., 1935, p. 518. 
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Untapped Health Resources 


A school health council points the way 


to better use of community resources 


by VIOLA PRICE 


Jefferson School, Richland, Washington 


T ALL STARTED a few years ago 
| when our school system was new, 
and expanding rapidly. There were 
obvious shortcomings in the physical 
environment of many of the build- 
ings. In an effort to correct these, 
a few teachers got together and the 
idea of a health council was born. 
This idea took hold, and our first 
“look around” began. Who would 
make up the health council? 


COUNCIL MAKE-UP 

The following representation was 
arrived at: one teacher from each 
school; one parent from each school 
PTA; administrator from the super- 
intendent’s office; a representative 
from the local health department; 
and representatives from each of the 
controlling agencies in this commun- 
ity. Since this is a government- 
owned, private contractor-operated 
community, a member of each served. 
In the average community, these 
would be city officials. 

The make-up of this health coun- 
cil is broad. Many different view- 
points and an abundance of ideas 
came out of the group. Best of all, 
recommendations were tantamount 
to action. With school administra- 
tion governing officials, General Elec- 
tric, and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission represented on the council, 
it had to be so. 


BENEFITS 

Many obvious benefits were gained 
from the health council’s work. The 
physical environment, which consti- 
tuted the immediate problem was 
improved. From this start, the coun- 
cil worked out a total health program 
for the schools, and added consider- 
ably to the value of classroom in- 
struction. The next step was to 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


improve the management of emo 
tional problems and classroom be- 
havior. 

The greatest benefit, however, was 
in the sharing of ideas and infor 
mation. The teachers, through their 
contacts with the health council, were 
made aware of many agencies, fa- 
cilities, and resources that have since 
brought a new spark to the health 
experiences in the classroom 


COUNCIL ACTIVITIES 

In the beginning there were many 
shortcomings in the physical envi- 
ronment of the schools which, through 
the health council, have been cor 
rected. Such factors as adequate ven 
tilation, adequacy of drinking foun 
tains, screening of school cafeteria 
windows, have all been corrected and 
improved through the efforts of the 


These boys are learning about nutrition, as they plan how to fix breakfast for their 


school health council. More recently, 


the emphasis has been on pupil con 
tacts, and here our efforts are con 
tinuing to improve the relationship 
between teacher and pupil. A serie 
concerning emotional 

as held to orient teacher 
reasons for many problem 
thumb 


ut king, hyne and 


ive behavior 

Dental Health Workshop. The 
chool health council conducted a den 
tal health workshop which brought 
in professional personnel from the 
Health 
Washington 
through arrangements with the local 


State Department and the 


State Dairy Council, 
health department, to present the 
importance of nutrition and dental 
care in the prevention of dental 
caries. This workshop provided the 
essential information to the teacher 
and pointed out the many aids that 
them It wa 


pointed out also that the classroom 


were available to 
teacher was a key person in influ 
encing the chi behavior regarding 
this problem 


School Lunch Program. Jhie scl 
lunch explained 


chool PT, 


efforts were made to encourage 


program Was 
teachers, and, through 
adequate lunch at noon whether tt 
was to be brought from home or put 
chased at the school cafeteria 


(Coneluded oi page 22) 


mothers 


on Mother's Day—setting table, choosing food, and cooking! 
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1955 Pennant Prospects Improve With DUBOW Quality Merchandise 
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Weight Training 
(Continued from page 18) 

trained athletes. The diastolic pres- 
sure was relatively higher than the 
systolic pressure The slight in- 
creases evidenced although they 
were statistically significant were 
not large enough to be considered 
detrimental and certainly not indica- 
tive of any cardiovascular pathology. 

During the time a weight lifter is 
lifting a heavy weight, there is an 
increase in systolic pressure that far 
exceeds that achieved in any other 
type of exercise whether of a speed 
or of an endurance nature. The writer 
has observed increases in systolic 
blood pressure from a normal of 120 
mm. of Hg. while the subject was at 
rest to 260 mm. of Hg. during the 
performance of a maximum lift. The 
highest level reached by any other 
type of exercise by the same subject 
was 185 mm. of Hg. These high levels 
of blood pressure are sometimes dan- 
gerous, particularly when they occur 
during middle and old age when the 


20 


blood vessels have become less flexi- 
ble and more easily ruptured. How- 
ever, in youth, and in instances in 
which there is no cardiovascular 
pathology, there is little chance of in- 
jury of this nature. 

The exact cause of this increase in 
blood pressure during the lifting of 
heavy weights seems to be partly re- 
flex in nature; however, some of this 
increase may be attributed to the 
“Valsalva effect.”” When a person is 
trying to lift a heavy weight, he will 
usually take a deep inspiration and 
then close the glottis. The chest cage 
is then made a firm cage for the 
shoulder, back, and chest muscles to 
work against by increasing the in 
trathoracic pressure. This increase 
in the intrathoracic pressure created 
by this “Valsalva effect” seems to be 
transmitted to the blood pressure and 
it is during this period that the high- 
est blood pressures can be registered. 


SUMMARY 


The small number of studies con- 


cerning the effect of weight training 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST TROPHY 
MANUFACTURERS 
Los 
MIAMI 


upon physical performance seems to 
indicate that there is little evidence 
to show that weight training either 
causes muscle boundness or slows the 
athlete. Weight training seems to im- 
prove power, speed, strength, and 
flexibility; its effect upon co-ordina- 
tion and agility is still undetermined. 

No single type of exercise, accord- 
ing to the principles stated by De- 
Lorme, seems capable of developing 
both strength and endurance. It 
would appear that any developmental 
or training program should include 
heavy resistance exercises of some 
nature and also activities of an en- 
durance-developing nature 

From the point of view of the 
physiologist, as well as from that of 
the physical educator and coach, it 
appears that weight training has a 
place in the physical education pro- 
gram. A realization of the advantages 
and limitations of weight training 
must be clearly understood, however, 
before a program of this sort can be- 
come an asset.® 
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RECREATION-- 
A 


HE OPERATION of a hospital 
T is complex and varied. The many 
services must be co-ordinated to in- 
sure that all will perform their indi- 
vidual duties efficiently to provide the 
maximum service at all times. 

Management must be satisfied that 
any service can meet certain require- 
ments and, in addition, is acceptable 
as vital to hospital operation. Essen- 
tially, administration makes availa- 
ble the funds, staff, supplies, equip- 
ment, and 
medical treatment, and 
bilitation. Therefore, the 
which are vital to medical care and 


facilities necessary for 


care, reha- 


services 


treatment are acceptable to adminis- 
tration and will, in all probability, 
be provided. 


SOUND PROGRAM 
Management will that 
recreation meet the medical require- 


require 


ments for consideration and accept- 
hospital 
recreation 
requirements the 
light of objective medical 
ministrative scrutiny? 
with, the 
the 
provide a 


service 
the 
searching 


ance as a needed 


How then can meet 
under 
and ad- 
To begin contribution 
of recreation to treatment 
gram solid, 
operating policy which is not 


medically 


pro- 
must basic 
only 
but is an in- 


tegral part of the medical treatment, 


acceptable 


care, and rehabilitation service being 
provided. In order to receive 
all, 
the program. 
This being true, it can be assumed 
that program 


have a value other than a superficial 


con- 


sideration at recreation must 


conform with medical 


any recreation must 


scheduling of entertainment or 
merely “keeping the patients happy.” 
There must be a sound, penetrating 
type of which 
the needs of 
patient. 


program will reach 


basic each individual 
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by R. S. MARNOCHA 


Veterans Administration Center 
Martinsburg, West Virginia 


This 
tical 
personnel and time limitations and 
the large numbers of patients to be 


may seem to be an imprac 


type of approach in view of 


treated. But is it? In any group of 
patients, the individual personalities 
There 


true 


make up the group personality 
certain hold 
for the these 
can easily be determined 
fied. As an 
for 
group nature and require total par- 
ticipation for 


are needs which 


majority and needs 
satis 
the 


are of a 


and 
example, there is 


need activities which 


ucce Leade) hiy in 
stimulating and retaining the 
est to 
gredient 
It is a the 
individual’s need, whether it be phys- 
the 


need 


inter- 
participate is the basic in 


matter of analyzing 


ical or mental, and assuring 


opportunity of 
It may be 


satisfying the 
valuable, in some cases 
to increase confidence, to relieve ten 


sion and anxiety, or to stimulate 


through activity 


will 
type of 


The general type 


of patient ultimately determine 
the 


viously, there will be 


specific program. Ob 
a difference in 
the 


the approach used for tubereu 


lous, psychiatric, medical, surgical, 
or geriatric patient. 

When recreation provides a clear- 
cut, meaningful program and a well 
defined general approach to the spe 
cific patient 


ituation, Manayement 


ition to determine 
will 


contribution 


will be in a po 


Whether recreation provide a 


beneficial 


MINIMUM COST 
The next question management will 
ask deals with the cost of the service 
Management 
ibility of 
with the 


charged with the 


respon providing needed 
fund 


othe ervice 


service ailable 


Recreatjon, as Well a 


must provide the maximum 


at minimum cost 


Needed Mospital Service 


that 
administer and 


onnel 
the pro 


necessary qualified pet 


conduct 
grams. Well-qualified personnel with 
excellent leadet 


hip ability by 


actual operation and in 


of othe 


uper 


will increase eflicienc) 
To provide complete 


tap the 


ervice, 1 
be necessary to 
resources of the community 
lecting volunteers for 


and insight must be used te 
that 


ship, have a 


volunteers will accept 


sincere Interest in 


hospital situation, have usable 


ities and the personality whicl 


permit close, human contact 


patient 
utilization ol 


Complete upplie 


and equipment is a consideration 


only the 


ation worker can satisfy 


which well qualified recre- 


tock 


require 


Supply 
levels, based upon 
hould be 


Proper use ot 


program 
ments, maintained 
times supple 

reflected in the request for operating 
fund t 


and frequently the needs mu 


tified to avoid exes ive cost 


through 


be ju 
If recreation can, proper 


utilization of personnel, supplies, and 


equipment, how that operating co ts 
are realistic, management will be in 


a position to make budgetary 


REAL CONTRIBUTION 


The next question 


evaluation of the recreat 
being rendered 
values to medical 


and rehabilitation 


the medical se} 


1 hece 
omprenen 
operation nicn 


individual 


‘ 
i 


y 
5 
| 
vill 
j 
care 
insure 
leader 
swith 
4 
ot pecif 
N ment care, ve 
all probability, 
vill be asked 
to give this evaluation. Recreation 
personnel must be ready to provide 
all the informatio 
them to make a ; 
uation 
service The day-to-da 
io this, it is Will add up op resi? 
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patients and to the group will be 
considered in any evaluation. Main- 
tenance of progress reports, partici- 
pation notes, and reaction observa- 
tions will all be valuable in determin- 
ing the tota! result. The results to 
be desired fhom the recreation pro- 
gram will be determined by the 
medical service Recreation must 
assist in determining to what extent 
the desired goals have been met. In 
most situations, the way in which 
the patient participates, his reaction 
to others, his 
his mood variations, and attitude 


tability of interest, 


toward hospitalization, are of greater 
significance than his degree of par- 
ticipation, in arriving at an evalua- 
tion of program effectiveness, 

It must be realized that a truly 
objective evaluation of recreation is 
difficult, owing to the human equa- 
tion, and that there is no way of 
recording results on a ledger and 
adding a total sum. The subtle human 
changes which take place as a result 
of an activity must be recognized. 
These changes will illustrate the ef- 
fectiveness of an activity. Therefore, 
to justify continuation, management 
and medical services will be less in- 
terested in the activity itself than in 
the effect of the activity upon the 
patient. 

Recreation must contribute its 
share toward the total medical pro- 
gram, even though it is difficult to 
isolate the contribution. Suecess in 
hospital care and treatment is a co- 
operative affair and a combination of 
services may be advantageous to the 


patient Although recreation may 


_hever presume to claim complete 


credit for desirable general attitudes, 
it should be in a position to show 
that the contribution made conforms 
to the total program which is desired. 


ABILITY TO ADJUST 

The final question management will 
ask deals with the need for flexi- 
bility to permit adjustments to meet 
changing situations. This question 
may not be of major importance to 
the medical program, but it will be 
a factor in maintaining a modern, 
well-co-ordinated hospital. Rigidity 
in policy, approach, or programming 
will not in any way permit develop- 
ment of a progressive program. In 
an ever-changing situation, recre- 
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ation must be willing to adjust to 
meet the new pattern. 

Changes may be slight, but, never- 
theless, they require consideration. 
Basic philosophy or activities may 
not change; however, the approach 
and selection of activities may vary 


to meet changing situations. Will- 
ingne to change when necessary 


will make for a more meaningful and 
enduring program. Limitation of 
funds may make it expedient to im- 
provise and to utilize less desirable 
supplies, equipment, and facilities 
The recreation worker must accept 
these adaptations and make every 
adjustment possible to retain pro- 
gram continuity. If activities must 
be eliminated, every consideration 
should be given to the retention of 
those activities which have the great- 
est value for the greatest number. 


RECREATION’S NICHE 

Recreation has its niche in the hos- 
pital pattern. Medical services have 
outlined the results desired and man- 
agement has provided the tools. Rec- 
reation, therefore, must accept the 
challenge. Management will retain 
the services of recreation only as 
long as there is a substantial contri- 
bution to the total hospital program. 
This challenge is not restricted to 
recreation but to every service being 
rendered in the hospital situation. 
As management evaluates recreation, 
so it evaluates all hospital services. 

Recreation is coming of age in the 
care, treatment, and rehabilitation of 
the sick and injured. Management 
will provide every opportunity for 
continued progress and stabilization. 
Recreation, alone, must continue to 
show progress and value in order to 
become an increasingly vital service 
in a situation which is all important 
to the individual being hospitalized.*% 
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Health Resources 
(Continued from page 19) 

These are only a few of the prob- 
lems approached by the health coun- 
cil. Through the council, some solu- 
tion has been worked out, some 
program has been developed, to over- 
come these. In each situation, of 
course, peculiar problems arise and 
they must be dealt with in terms of 
the facilities and personnel available 
in the individual situation. However, 
as we have stated, a look around 
will frequently find many people and 
organizations willing and able to 
help solve many of your school 
health problems. We believe that 
using the facilities within the com- 
munity helps in developing an in- 
tegrated program and also adds con- 
siderable interest and enthusiasm on 
the part of the student. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 

Projects planned for the future 
include making a social service coun- 
selor available to the schools on a 
regularly scheduled basis to discuss 
with individual teachers — specific 
classroom problems. By making the 
social service counselor’s time avail- 
able within the school, each teacher 
may discuss each single problem, and 
attempts may be begun at correcting 
them before they have gone too far. 

In this community, the public 
health department has a social serv- 
ice counseling unit and in their work 
with adolescents and adults it has 
been found that many of the behavior 
problems can best be tackled by early 
correction. With the social service 
worker spending time in the school, 
these problems will come to her at- 
tention early, when attempts at cor- 
rection may be begun. With the 
understanding of the teacher and 
parents, a three-pointed attack on 
the problem should produce much 
better results. 


LOOK AROUND 

As we have said, a “look around” 
will lead you to many individuals 
and agencies that can help enrich 
your classroom program. In health 
matters, a school health council can 
be your introduction to many of these 
resources. If you don’t have a health 
council, why don’t you take the first 
step? 
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Demonstration of parry test at Fencing Atelier. Stall bar exercise for correct body balance is shown 


by FREDERICA BERNHARD 
encing e ter ‘University of California, Berkeley 


ENCING IS giamorous on the DRILL 2. Stall Bar Exercise: « for 
Fo. and exciting as a tourna- On the designated date, the Fen balance. The student assume 
ment, but in classroom teaching it is ing Atelier commenced with clock- 
often a problem to sustain interest like precision. Arriving guests were " Essa P 
until enough skill is developed for greeted by the University of Cali eight dist ones a Gaal 
enjoyment of the sport. A “Fencing fornia fencers, conducted to the then lunges, with the foil a1 
Atelier,” where different colleges dressing rooms, and then registered houlder height and parallel 
could meet and exchange ideas with Arm tags with their names and om 
demonstrations and _ discussions, schools were given to each guest. A the spinal column is still straigh 
seemed a way to share this problem schedule of events was posted on a line with the vertical staff bat 
with other schools. Therefore, as blackboard Parry Test: to prevent 
women’s fencing instructor, I asked The program opened with a wel A fencer is placed between two s¢ 
the Women’s Athletic Association to coming speech by the University of Another fencer stands en gard ; ee 
assist me in arranging such a clinic California Fencing Club President. po 


Next was a drill, conducted by a eee 
University of California Physical tip touch the mats on the 


PLANNING 

Colleges with fencing for women ‘ 
. th Be ij B Education instructor, in which all the encourage the fencer to kee] 
In 1@ Immediate area were con- ill o kee 
: - members of the assemblage took part Keep 
tacted, and a meeting of both fenc- foil in line 
: ; Fencing commands used in this drill 
ing instructors and student repre- rhe original program ine luded a 

were simple enough for the beginne) : 
sentatives was held It Was decided demonstration by stantord on teacl 
. : : to comprehend, yet served as an ex 

to hold the first Fencing Atelier at 
the University of California, with all , 
} advanced fencers. The drill was exe 
i groups taking active part. The pro- 
gram would consist of a general over- 


: ‘ ing elementary fencing to music, but 
cellent warm up drill for the more ; : ta 
the group was unable to participate 


ut the last minute. We hope to in 


cuted by forming two lines, one line : 6] 
clude tni eature in a future ern 
pi f facing the other. Each member of a 4 
a yicture Oo encing as taught ¢ Ing Atelier 
different colleges, showing a fencer’s At f) : Yext followed a demonstration on 
equent 


; and became acquainted 
progression from elementary to ad- 


officiating at fencing bout con 
i intervals, one line moved one person — 
vanced stages. The colleges and uni- ducted by one of the leading fence 
to the right, bringing fencers oppo- icted by one of the leading 
versities represented were 8, Ss f the Coast lateu ence 
I nt we! ills, San site new partners. r he Pacifi oast Ama r Fencer 


Francisco State, Holy Names, Stan- League of America The pertinent 
ford, and the University of Cali- DEMONSTRATIONS points and factors involved in offi 
fornia. The San Francisco YWCA After the drill, University of Cali clating were explained, Opportunit 
was also invited. Each school was re- fornia fencers demonstrated a series was given for the group to ask qu 
quested to present its particular spe- of teaching and learning aid tions which ranged from the ze of 
cialties in teaching techniques 1. Bench test: for correct ly control in the strip and the validity of touche 
Phases of general interest were to be en garde positior ne student as to how the opinions of the director 
demonstrated by qualified personnel and judges were weighed. Actual 
from the participating or from out- ths student officiating was done with a demor 
side groups. aintain that position stration bout 
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PROGRAM, 


ROLLER 
SKATING 


OVER 1,100 SCHOOLS ALREADY SKATING 


SKATES FROM 
AMERICA’S LEADING 
SKATE DISTRIBUTOR 


Its Easy!—Let Johnny Jones, Jr., America’s Largest Exclusive Roller Skate 
distributor, help you and supply you in starting a Roller Skating Program. A 
wonderful co-recreational sport, combining healthful exercise with low cost. 
Halls, gyms, or any unused floor area can handle large groups quickly, easily. 
For all your skate equipment needs, Johnny Jones, Jr. guarantees same-day 
delivery—at factory prices. Everything in skates, wheels, parts, and all accessories. 
Our representative will gladly call on you to discuss any floor program and 


help get you started. Write for free “Skate Facts’”’ Booklets. 


NO SCRATCH—NO DAMAGE 


We recommend Rubber-Tired Clamp 
Skates by worid-famous ‘‘Chicago”’ 

guaranteed not to harm or mark waxed 
floors. Also, complete stocks of wood 


and fibre wheels, 


© 


GAME 

Following the lesson in officiating 
was a game, “Prisoners,” adapted 
from the old game of “Prisoner's 
Base.” The fencers were divided into 
groups of eight each, captained by 
students already familiar with the 
game. The object is for one team to 
make captives of all fencers on the 
opposing team. The game starts as 
in any bout with fencers from both 
teams acting as director and judges. 
The bout is halted when a fencer is 
touched, and a teammate replaces 
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him, assuming an en garde position 
where the touch was made. When one 
team scores three touches, the fencer 
last touched becomes a captive of the 
other team. The game is ended when 
one team has captured all the fencers 
on the opposing team. If this is not 
accomplished when time is called, the 
team with the most captives is the 
winner. 


OTHER FEATURES 
An exhibition bout by two ad- 
vanced fencers ended the morning 


program. The entire group ad- 
journed for lunch, during which they 
were entertained by a demonstration 
of the Grand Salute. 

Advanced fencing teaching tech- 
nique was demonstrated by the San 
Francisco State College coach. In- 
dividual attention was shown each 
fencer, each action being called by 
the master and the student following 
the command. 

After lunch was well under way, a 
discussion was led by a fencer from 
San Francisco State College. An 
evaluation was also made of the 
Fencing Atelier. General opinion was 
that it was a novel, beneficial experi- 
ence to be able to view fencing in its 
many phases. It was felt that a Fenc- 
ing Atelier should be either an an- 
nual or a semester event and be held 
at different colleges. A _ particular 
aspect of fencing, such as officiating, 
could be stressed at a Fencing Atelier, 
the subject differing from time to 
time. 

Immediately after lunch, the group 
was conducted to a smaller room 
where a fencing movie, featuring the 
late Helene Mayer, nine times world’s 
champion, was shown. This film, 
titled “Techniques of Foil Fencing,” 
is available at the University of Cal- 
ifornia Extension Division, Depart- 
ment of Visual Instruction, Berkeley 
1 or Los Angeles, California, to all 
those interested. 

Informal fencing among the fenc- 
ers from the various schools ended 
the day’s events. 


A SUCCESS 

The Fencing Atelier accomplished 
what it had set out to do. It stimu- 
lated interest at different levels of 
proficiency. It helped to show many 
simple methods of learning and teach- 
ing. It demonstrated that games 
could be used to make classwork fun 
and to help develop a team spirit. 
Fencing, often an isolated sport, as- 
sumed social aspects, as women fenc- 
ers from different colleges met and 
shared their enthusiasm. Glimpses 
of the many facets of fencing, which 
showed the wide area and scope that 
fencing covers, gave the instructors 
and students basic materials which 
can lead to better and more popular 
fencing for many semesters to 
come. *® 
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JUGGLING 


for 


by HELEN SPENCER 


East High School, Des Moines, lowa 


NEW RECREATIONAL sport 
A has really caught on and is as 
contagious as an epidemic at East 
High School, Des Moines, Iowa. It 
had its beginning when two girls idly 
juggled deck tennis rings after a 
physical education class. Our jug- 
gling program has rapidly expanded. 

The numerous values of this popu- 
lar activity are desirable and adapt- 
able to our general physical educa- 
tion program. Juggling supplies a 
definite carry-over into the homes. 
Many have used apples, lemons, and 
grapefruit for their equipment. One 
student explained, “I juggled to en- 
tertain myself and the youngsters on 
my baby sitting job, and I used the 
baby’s blocks for balls.” Another 
student reported, “Everyone from 
Grandma on down to the grandnieces 
and nephews juggled at our family 
reunion.” These reports and many 
others indicate the recreational ap- 
peal and_ interest with 
juggling. 


SKILL DEVELOPMENT 

A progressive set of skills has been 
developed for achievement purposes 
and a scoring method has been intro 
duced. The elementary skills are defi- 
nite motivators. Each student tries 
to surpass her own scores and those 


associated 


of other students. 

We like to see the balls in mid-air 
and count those for scores if the balls 
are successfully caught. The total 
score would be all balls tossed with- 
out counting the missed ball. If it is 
a bounce skill, we count the number 
of bounces up to the missed ball for 
the total score. We have set the score 
of ten as the passing score on skill 
for beginners. 

A brief outline of these skills fo] 
lows: Three Ball Alternate Tos 
Three Ball Alternate Bounce: Two 
Toss 


Two Ball 


(right and left hand 


Bounce (right and left 
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Diagram showing values of juggling. 


hands); Three Ball Circle Toss; 
Three Ball Circle Bounce; Two Ball 
Toss (R. L. 
Two Ball 


counts 


R. three counts each) ; 
jounce (R. L. R. three 
each); Three Ball Toss- 
sounce Circle. 

These skills are supplemented by 
These 


are helpful to aid elemen- 


the use of group juggling 
“games” 
tary ball handling, for recreational 
and socializing purposes, and to de- 
velop individual students in the crea- 
tive skills. 


CREATIVENESS 

We find juggling to be extremely 
creative. Using elementary skills as 
tools, the students are able to create 
their own combinations and patterns 
with individual or group expression 
Even the 


hy and self-conscious gain 


more self-assurance by trying out 


their inventiveness with ball tossing 
and bouncing. This creativeness also 


developed appropriate naming 


‘Pick 


Juggling,” 
Fountain,” Apples,” et 
adaptation f 
ented to us through 
iggling. Th ident njoy tossing 
and boun 


of musk 


Ve oped 


for the selection of suitable records 
Rhythms are developed by some stu 
dents, clapping a simple rhythm pat 
tern with their hands. Other stu 
dents imitate this clapped rhythm by) 
bouncing the balls and using the floor 
sounds to mark this rhythm pattern 
“Peas Porridge Hot” and other short 
poems of student choice aided rhyth 


mic appreciation 


RHYTHMIC ADAPTATIONS 
Creativeness and recreation go 

hand in hand when students develop 
the rhythmic tempo of a favorite 
school cheer. Appropriate gestures 
are made throughout this cheer 

“Big apple, little apple 

Sussie Cus 

Come on East High 

Let's strut on through!” 
Emphasis on one count, with less em 
phasis on another for contrast, using 
appropriate arm movement, and walk 
ing forward strutting with ball bounce 
ing and tossing developed the above 
cheer with very novel effect. “Cheer 
leading Juggle Novelties” present new 
material for the pep squad, assem 
blies, or between halves of game 

Another rhythmic development was 

“Jungle Drums.” A base and two 
snare drums were used. These pro 
vided a low and a high pitch when the 
balls struck the drums with percus 
sion sounds. The juggler used a tam 
bourine in one hand while using the 
other hand to juggle balls rhythmi 
cally against the drums. There are 
endless creative possibilities existing 
for rhythmic expression and adapta 


tion with juggling 


PROGRAM MATERIAL 
Many have 
sented for 


programs been pre 


chools, hospitals, and 
churches, offering varied entertain 
ment For some programs, we use 
juggling 


perform. A great 


group or “ma Other 
times individual 
tore of program material exists in 
and many opportuni 
present themselve to 


communit 


ADAPTIVE RECREATION 
Juggling also has a gre: 
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tne adaptive recreatior pre 
gram. Jugyling may well be adapted eos 
to n need of i “al 
and to man tudents h ny hand Ni 
training is dC caps. Since juggling both 
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dividual and a group activity, it may 


be used in special situations 

The pressure of highly competitive 
ports is absent in juggling. The stu- 
dent has an opportunity to go along 
at his own rate. For many, perse- 
verance and self-assurance is devel- 
oped through achievement; pride 
and self-confidence may be attained 
through participation. Poise results 
through successful accomplishment 
and achievement 

Juggling an activity possessing 
many underlying qualities of worthy 
merit adaptable to our physical edu- 
cation program for recreational, cre- 
ative, and rhythmic purposes; it sup- 
plies program material, provides 
adaptable recreation for those in need 
of socialization, and has possibilities 
of aiding many of the physically 
handicapped. * 


Teen-Age Nutrition 
(Continued from page &) 


yuiding teen-agers to solve their 
nutrition problems, I want to tell you 
about a teaching aid—a Kodachrome 
one-reel film which was shown for 
the first time in April 1954 at the 
New York meeting of the American 
Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation 

The title of this film is “Jt’s All 
In Knowing How.’” It was produced 
especially for teen-agers and repre- 
ents their thinking about their 
nutrition problems. Its colorful 


Available from National Dairy Council, 
111 N. Canal St., Chicago, Il 


charts show how teen-agers can get 
essential nutrients without being 
deprived of snacks. The theme is 
that it’s all in knowing how to select 
food, manage one’s time, and es- 
tablish a balance of work and rest 
so essential to the utilization of food. 


CONSULTANTS 

Some 25 years ago a supervisor of 
health education wrote, “Our great- 
est problem has been the school 
lunchroom. ... This year a nutrition 
specialist who will supervise the 
lunchroom directors has been added 
to our staff.” This statement was 
made at the fifth annual meeting of 
the American Child Health Associa- 
tion in Chicago in October 1928.' 

Today it seems that the school 
lunch is still a great problem. Only 
one in three children enrolled in 
schools participates in the federal 
school lunch program. What happens 
to the two who do not? Do they go 
home to lunch? Do they participate 
in a private school lunch program? 
Wherever they are, do they get at 
least one-third of the recommended 
dietary allowances? 

While public schools and private 
schools cannot all employ nutri- 
tionists on their supervisory staff, 
this does not mean that teachers are 
entirely without asistance in de- 
veloping nutrition education  pro- 
grams. In all but three states in this 
country, a qualified public health 
nutritionist is available to consult 
with teachers and other members of 

© Fleta MeWhorter, “Classroom Situations 
as Teaching Opportunities for Health In- 


truction,” American Child Health Associa- 
tion, New York, N. Y., 1928. 


the school staff. Health education 
supervisors, hospital dietitians, home 
economists, nurses, physicians, and 
other professional leaders, many of 
whom may be parents of teen-agers, 
are ready to respond to your request 
for help with nutrition and health 
problems. Give them an opportunity 
to work with you in meeting this 
challenge of modern nutrition edu- 
cation. Teen-agers need and deserve 
the best guidance which behavior- 
centered health education may offer. 
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ADMINIGTRATION 


Make check of money order payable to 
KENNETH GEARHART, Treas., DA-NYSAHPER 


FROM 
COVER TO COVER 


THE MOST 


PRACTICAL UNIQUE COMPILATION 


for 


ADMINISTRATION 


involving 
Principles Policies Procedures 
in 


Curriculum, Business Management, Personnel, Facilities and Equipment, 


Laws and Regulations, Public Relations 
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In Service Training - Improving Programs - Enriching Pupil Experiences 
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In-Service Programs 


Make Better Teachers 


by T. J. BLEIER 


Supervisor, Health and Physical Education 


Miami, Florida 


ROFESSIONAL COMPETENCE 
Pp. teaching is a continuously de- 
velopmental process. There can be 
no standing still, because to stand 
still is to regress. In no area of the 
teaching field is this more true than 
in the area of physical education. 

The professionally minded teacher 
will be alert to every opportunity for 
enrichment of experience, skill, and 
knowledge that will be reflected in in- 
structional results. In-service pro- 
grams direct professional enthusiasm 
into channels that will be productive 
of improved techniques of teaching 
and of improved programs to better 
meet the needs of the boys and girls 
in the individual situation. 


TYPES OF PROGRAMS 

In-service programs may be said 
to fall generally into the following 
groups: conferences, individual and 
staff; workshops, clinics, institutes, 
post-school and pre-school planning 
periods, including demonstrations; 
development of curriculum bulletins 
or courses of study; programs of 
study and research; intervisitation 
programs; orientation programs for 
teachers new to the system; and prep- 
aration of staff manuals. The activity 
of the individual teacher in his own 
local, district, state, and national pro- 
fessional organizations also consti- 
tutes a form of in-service training. In 
actual practice, none of these forms 
are mutually exclusive, and frequently 
two or more are continuously in op- 
eration in the same system at the 
same time. 

Since in-service programs provide 
a learning situation for teachers, to 
be effective they must develop from 
an awareness of needs and must 
begin “where you are.” A survey to 
determine areas of need will result in 
the identification and analysis of 
problems. Plans can then be formu- 
lated for attack upon these problems 
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and for the utilization of available 
resources in personnel and materials 
Provision should always be made for 
evaluation of results and re-evalua 


tion of plans in the light of results 


PERSONAL CONFERENCES 

The simplest and one of the most 
effective forms of in-service training 
is that of the individual, personal 
conference between the instructor 
and his principal, his department 
head, and/or his supervisor. It in 
volves direct observation of the in 
structor at work in his own school 
and class situation. It is concerned 
with the problems arising from that 
situation and with the effectiveness 
of the instructor’s skill in solving 
these problems and attaining the de 
ired outcomes in pupil achievement 
and attitude 

A device sometimes used as an aid 
in the individual conference is the 
self-evaluation checklist or chart 
Many excellent ones have appeared 
in professional publications The 
junior high schools of Long Beach, 
California, use a chart developed by 
Walter L. Scott, Supervisor of Physi- 
cal Education. On this chart, enti 
tled How Am I Doing?, each in- 
structor indicates his practice in re 
gard to the course of study, class in- 
structional program, class organiza- 
tion, equipment and facilities, and his 
personal, professional conduct and 
activity. 

The gradations are based on fre- 
quency of performance as “Usually,” 
“Occasionally,” and “Seldom.” Pro 
vision is also made on the chart for 
comments of the instructor. This chart 
is not used for rating purposes, but 
as a basis for discussion with the 
principal and supervisor. Teachers 
are urged “to up-grade their effective- 
ness by endeavoring to Improve on 
the points of greatest need as deter- 


” 


mined by themselves 


MEETINGS 


Staff meeting 


whether for a 
county or district system, a large 
city system, or within an individual 


school, offer many opportunities for 


professional improvement. To be ef 
fective, these meeting hould — be 
cheduled well in advance and for tl 
entire vear. They should be carefu 
planned, both as to type and content 
Each meeting should be a link in the 


chain—complete in itself, vet having 
continuity in the total plan. Minute 


of staff meetings distributed to all 


concerned—teacher principal 
pervisors, and administrator erve 
as a reminder and reference for ce 
partmental policies and decision 
Within the individual school, regu 
larly-held, busine like taff meet 
ings promote taff morale hey 


hould include provision for co 
ordination of the physical education 
program with the total educational 
program of the school. The princi 
pal, the dean guidance personnel, 
and individual teachers can all make 
helpful contributions for the co 
ordinative proce 

Where prac ticable in city or count 
ystems, general meetings and group 
meeting uch as elementary physi 
cal education, junior high men, junio 
high women, senior high men, and 
enior high women-—offer opportuni 
ties for development of professional 
leadership through democratic pro 
cedures 

The Long Beach, California, Jun 
ior High Men’s Physical Education 


Council include 


department chat 
men, principals of the junior high 
chools, the 


education, and the a istant iperin 


uperviso! of pn ical 


tendent in charge of secondary edu 
cation. The discussion of problem 
and recommendations of desired pol 

cies promotes common understanding 
which is translated back into the 


teachiny-learning situation 


WORKSHOPS 
Workshop vorking conference 
clinics, or institutes are usually an 


important part of the in-service pro 
gram of most school systems. Teacher 
training institutions offer many such 
opportunitie mpometime uch an in 
stitute, clinic, or work hop is the out 
growth of the work of evaluation 
committee ometimes it develops 
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through a special interest area aris- 
ing out of local needs. 

Where the institute, working con- 
ference, or workshop originates with 
a teacher-training institution, plans 
are made jointly by the local public 
school administration and the admin- 
istration of the institution. The 
Teachers’ Institute conducted by the 
University of Miami, Florida, is de- 
signed to provide concentrated study 
for two weeks in different fields of 
interest Distinguished educators, 
recognized specialists in their fields, 
are brought in to conduct the insti- 
tute. One degree credit (graduate or 
in the School of Edu- 
cation of the University of Miami 
may be 
Institute. 

Whatever form this type of activity 


undergraduate ) 


earned in the ‘Teachers’ 


takes, and whatever its duration 
whether one day or an entire summer 
term—-it must be carefully planned 
When it originates in the school sys 
tem, a steering committee, plus such 
committees as seem necessary, will 
provide an eflicient organization. The 
teering committee is charged with 
over-all planning. Its members are 
chairmen of the sub-committees, 
which may consist of an arrange- 
ments committee to take care of 
time, place, equipment and facilities, 
speakers, and consultants; a library 
and materials committee to take care 
of reference and resource materials 
to be used; an evaluation committee; 
and others. 

This type of 
vives teachers 


in-service program 
an opportunity to ex- 
amine their own situations in the 
light of new research findings in child 
growth and development, inform 
themselves in reyard to educational 
trends, and study the problems of 
their own situation in terms of school 
organization and the administration 
of cla 


Post-school and pre-school 


Instruction 

work 
shops or conferences make it possible 
to evaluate the work of the conclud 
ing school vear, and, in the light of 
this evaluation, plan for the ensuing 
chool year. This process is an inte- 
gral part of anv cumulative in-service 


education program 


CENTERS 
In 1949 and again in 1952, the Ala- 
bama State Department of Education 
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sponsored one-day schools of instruc- 
tion in physical education for grades 
one through 12. Plans for these 
“schools” were co-operatively made 
by the state department of education, 
administrators and professional staff 
of the institutions of higher learn- 
ing, and county and city superinten- 
dents of education. Two consultants 
from the United States Office of Edu- 
cation came to work with these 
‘schools.” A list of problems sent in 
by public school superintendents was 
used as a basis for discussion. Super- 
intendents, supervisors of instruc- 
tion, principals, specialists in physi- 
cal education and health, and inter- 
ested classroom teachers attended the 
14 centers throughout the state. 

The suggested program for the 
centers provided for a two-hour dis- 
cussion of problems during the morn- 
ing After 


teaching was done by well-qualified 


lunch, demonstration 


teachers, using average classes of 
typical publie school boys and girls at 
the primary, elementary, junior, and 
senior high school levels. Emphasis 
was placed on techniques of teaching, 
proper adaptation of activities to 
pupil needs and local conditions, pur- 
poseful use of time, space, facilities 
and equipment, balanced programs, 
and values sought. In the evening, 
there was another discussion period 
at which the consultants gave an 
evaluation of the day’s discussions 
and presentation. 

Long Beach, California, holds in- 
stitutes planned by the supervisory 
staff 


solicited from the teachers 


Suggestions for content are 
Demon- 
strations put on by pupils are a part 
of each institute program 


DEMONSTRATIONS 

Yonkers, New York; Superior, 
Wisconsin; Philadelphia, Pennsyt 
vania; and the Chicago Public Schoo! 
are among those who consider the 
demonstration 


lesson and working 


conference an important phase of the 
in-service program. The demonstra 
tion lesson provides an opportunity 
for observing a master teacher at 
work in an actual teaching situation. 
The working conference provides the 
opportunity for the teachers to par- 
ticipate in the activities they will 
teach. 

At Superior, Wisconsin, one school 


is selected to act as the demonstra- 
tion center. The teachers, the con- 
sultant, and the children plan activi- 
ties to be used in the demonstration, 
each grade taking a phase of the 
physical education program. There 
is no rehearsal. The purpose is to 
show organization. The activities 
are presented as a teaching unit and 
after the demonstration all teachers 
participate in discussing the objec- 
tives of the lesson, its presentation, 
the response of the pupils, and an 
evaluation of the presentation. 

The Chicago Public Schools hold 
district demonstrations developed 
jointly by teachers and supervisors. 
Activities are selected on the basis 
of needs. A manual prepared for each 
demonstration lesson explains the 
purpose, gives teaching hints and 
safety precautions, explains the ac- 
tivity, and gives sequence in pro- 
cedures. The program plan includes 
the presentation of the amplified les- 
son by the pupils, presentation of ex- 
hibition number by pupils, and a dis- 
cussion period and workshop for 
teachers. 

The public demonstration also has 
potentialities for in-service training. 
Both teachers and pupils take pride 
in presenting an interesting program 
of activities. The public demonstra- 
tion may be put on by one school for 
its patrons, by a group of schools, or 
by an entire system. Philadelphia is 
among those systems which make use 
of television and radio for presenta- 
tions to the public. 


CURRICULUM STUDY 

The re-evaluation and revision of 
existing curriculum bulletins or 
courses of study and the preparation 
of new ones for any level provide 
the individual instructor with un- 
timited opportunities for growth in 
professional competence. When such 
an undertaking is in progress, time is 
usually provided so that those so en- 
gaged may concentrate their efforts 
on the work. During post-school and 
pre-school planning periods, teachers 
When 


this work is done during the school 


are free from class routine. 


year, provision is usually made for 
periodic group meetings on school 
time. 

Books by recognized leaders in the 
field and in general education, cur- 
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literature, audio- 


visual aids, and courses of study from 


rent professional 


other systems are made available to 
the groups for study and considera- 
tion in the light of local problems. 
Through research and a sharing of 
experiences in the techniques of 
resource materials 
and equipment and 


teaching, use of 
facilities, 
improved and teachers 
fresh point of view. Not 
only are those who actually take part 
in curriculum work stimulated, but 
for those who receive the completed 
work new 


pro- 
Zrams are 
given a 


thought are 
opened up whereby new direction is 


avenues of 


given to planning. 
At the 1950 post-school workshop 
(Florida 


public schools, the secondary 


held in the Dade County 
school 
grades seven through 12) physical 


education instructors for boys and 
girls undertook to apply the princi- 
ples of progression to the teaching 
In the light of 
available information on the growth, 


development, 


of various activities. 


characteristics, and 
needs of boys and girls from 11 to 17 
years of age, with their implications 
for physical education, it was decided 
to develop progression in selected ac- 
tivities on the basis of a two-grade 


span. 
The activities covered for boys 
were: basketball, soccer, softball, 


speedball, touch football, track and 
field, tumbling and stunts, and volley- 
ball. For girls the activities selected 
were: basketball, the dance, fieldball, 
soccer, softball, speedball, tumbling 
and stunts, and volleyball. Each unit 
Was set up according to an agreed 
pattern and specific skills and knowl- 
edges, methods of achievement (in- 
cluding skill drills, team play, officiat 
ing, and visual aids), provision for 
evaluation, and suggested references 
were worked out for each span by the 


various committees 


STUDY PROGRAMS 


Program of study and research 


may take the form of directed read 


ing, voluntary” study 


groups, re 


fresher courses, graduate or summer 


“ ion work. The Oregon state 
tem of higher education operates ex- 


for whic h 
expressed are pro 


tension schools, and course 


need has been 
grammed in the college or university 
catalogs. 


Oregon teachers are re- 
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quired to complete six hours of in- 
This 
credit is not necessarily college credit 
Similarly, the School District of Phil- 
adelphia gives credit for in-service 


service credit each four years. 


courses it conducts. 
Study 


by the 


programs may be initiated 


superintendent, the princi- 
pals’ association, or by a group or 
groups of teachers. An important 
factor in the success of a 


of tho @ who 


tudy pro 


gram is the “readiness” 
are to take part 

committees assist 
their 


programs, and resultant 


Evaluation 


schools in thinking through 
total 
stimulation 


frequently initiates in 


service activity of one form. or 


another. 
VISITATION 
Intervisitation affords an 


for observing other 


oppor 
tunity teacher 
thei 
While most systems 


practice, teache) 


at work in own situations 
approve thi 
do not always take 
advantage of this opportunity In 


Chicago, a upervisor may take two 
or three teachers to a school for spe 
clal observation and discussion. Phil 
adelphia teachers are allowed two 
days a year for visitation or for at 
Other system 


make similar allowances 


ORIENTATION 


The orientation of the new teacher 


tending conventions. 


is a phase of in-service training that 
does not always receive the attention 
it deserves. A planned orientation 
program will acquaint the new teach 
er with the underlying philosophy of 
the school or 


the department in particular 


system in general and 


During the orientation period pro 


vided by the Superior, Wisconsin 


chools, the new teachers have the op 


portunity of becoming acquainted 


with their associates, the principal 


and consultants o1 upervisor Phe 


consultant o1 upervisor discuss¢ 


plan and pol o1e courses of tud 

facilities and equipment, and give 

demonstrations of use of equipment 
when needed. New teachers | 


pate In Instructional planning, nealt 
creening tests, and In program plan 
ning tor Pare nt-Teachet A Oclatlor 


and demonstration meeting 


STAFF MANUAL 


A departmental or staff manual j 


useful in 


county or city systems 


where groups are large and frequent 
meetings impractical. Such a manual 


contains necessary information on 


departmental policies school 
board policies affecting the depart 
ment. It also serves to keep to a mini 
departmental 


( hool 


mum the number of 


bulletins issued during the 
year 

The staff manual recently prepared 
by a committee of physical education 
instructors in the Dade County 
Florida, public schools is a compila 
tion of departmental bulletin ued 
over a period of years. The original 
of these pulletins were also prepared 
by committees of instructon Phe 
content of the 


tatement of the 


incluce the 
ophy of the 


department and chapters on 


manual 
philo 
tand 
taff duties and re 


organization and 


ards and policie 
sponsibilities, cla 
and extra 


management, intramural 


mural rade for physical educa 
tion, the basic yearly program, and 
report In addition to being a guid 
for the teacher in service, the manual! 
is a valuable aid in the 


of the teacher new in the system 


PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 
Work with local, 


units of national profe 


tate, and district 
ional group 


through committees, contribution of 


professional articles or studic and 
program participation stimulates in 
dividual growth and competence. At 


tendance at meetings and taking part 


in the work of the organi 


Aation 


creases awarene of trend 


and ke ep 


the individual abreast of iew tech 
niques and resource material 
Generally speaking, an in-sel 
program provides teache vith the 
opportunity of joining with thei 


iderat 


oclate in cor lon ¢ ( 
problem in a manner that promise 
improve the individual teucne) 
r} either direct Ol 
! it! ney It the | 
} | | | 
nec ‘ 
} | 
that | j ‘ opt 
| 
ic Ol competence he effe ‘ 
re of ar program for the improve 
ment of instruction can | measured 
only in terms of enrichment of pupil 


experience 
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Sports and Industrial 


New 2-Speed Rek-O-Kut 
Following succes ful introduction of 
the Rondine and Rondine Deluxe 12-in. 
turntable Rek-O-Kut Co, 38-01 Queens 
Bivd.,, Long Island City 1, N. Y.,, announces 
Rondine Jr., designed for 2 
peed operation only: 83% and 45 rpm. 
Outstanding feature of the Rondine 
Jr. is that it employs the floating idler 
now adopted in all Rondine turntables. 


the new 


The machine is driven by a 1-pole in 
duction motor. Other 
include a built-in retractable hub for 
45 rpm records and a permanently af- 
fixed strobe dise for 


pecial features 


instantaneous 
peed-checking. The turntable itself is 
of cast aluminum, Cork-neoprene mat 
material is used to 


prevent record 


lippage 


New Swimming Trophy 

Magnolia and silver gray woods are 
combined in striking effect on this Dedge 
model that features newly-designed 
figures. Trophy is available in three 
sizes ranging from 16 toé 19 inches. 
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By AMES CASTLE 
Relations Executive, AAHPER. 


“How To Plan Gyms” Folder 
A folder titled How To Plan Your 


Gym for Favorite Sports 1s available 
free from Hillyard Chemical Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

In addition to helpful scaled-to-size 
regulation diagrams, attached tracing 
heets show how to determine where 
game lines should be located to avoid 
confusion, whatever the size of your 
gym. You simply place tissue (a sup 
ply comes bound in folder) over court 
diagram desired and trace in position 
in standard colors, using colored pencil. 
Such planning makes it easy to line 
recreational floors for desired games 
and assures its full use as a center of 
recreational activity. 

Diagrams are scaled 1/16 in. equals 
1 ft. for basketball, badminton, volley- 
ball, indoor baseball, and shuffleboard 
Game diagrams for 11 other sports are 
sketched. A new feature is the page 
on how to block in letters or center in- 
signia 
lation widths of game lines are clearly 
indicated 


Correct lining colors and regu 


Small-Space Locker-Racks 

Lock-R-Racks represent a new type 
of storage unit consisting of steel box 
lockers and iron pipe for coats. The 
boxes are 10 x 10 x 18 inches in size 
and bear number-plates and padlock at- 
Units with from 15 to 38 
locker openings are available. Made by 
Precision Equipment Co., 3714 Milwaukee Ave., 
Chicago 41 


tachments. 


1955 Official Baseball Guide 

The 1955 edition of the Official Base- 
ball Guide lists the official batting, field- 
ing, and pitching averages of players 
in all leagues in Organized Baseball in 
1954. It also contains much additional 
statistical data of interest on the major 
leagues. To be published about March 
30, the Guide is sold by better sporting 
goods dealers for $1.00 with standard 
discounts applying. For more informa- 
tion write to: The Sporting News, 2018 
Washington Ave., St. Lovis 3, Missouri. 


Low-Cost Caddy Cart 

The Par Pal, manufactured by Brad- 
ley-Edlund Corp., 92 Huntington Ave., Cort- 
land, N. Y., features a low center of grav 
ity by carrying club heads down. It is 
constructed of tubular aluminum and 
weighs 10 |b. Other features are: a 
leatherette bag with a zippered pouch 
for balls and tees, and another zippered 
compartment for gloves, cap, cards, and 
shoes. A transparent plastic rain cape 
is available at extra cost. Surfaces com 
ing into contact with clubs are vinyl 
covered for protection against nicking. 


Hunting-Bow Component Kit 

A fiber-glass hunting-bow kit in draw 
weights from 40 to 60 lb. and a kit from 
which hunting and target arrows can 
be assembled are being introduced by 
School Products Co., 47 Great Jones St., New 
York 12, N. Y. The firm has for some time 
sold bow kits in 20 to 30 lb. draw with, 
it reports, excellent response. * 
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CANVAS 


WOMEN’S “ALL STAR” 
19162 Sizes 4 to 10 


Heavy white 
army duck uppers 
with loose duck 
lining; peg top 
upper; foxing to edge of sole; toe guard. SPONGE IN- 
SOLE and CUSHION HEEL and ARCH SUPPORT. 
Non-marking molded outsole. 


WOMEN’S “BEACH” 


19494 Sizes 3to 11 


Circular vamp oxford. Drill-backed army 
duck uppers; double foxing to edge of sole; 
toe guard and inside toe cap. Full length duck 
covered SPONGE INSOLE with COM- 
FORT CUSHION ARCH. Non-marking 
crepe outsole. 


CHICAGO 6 
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FOOTWEAR 


IN GYM, in tennis, in all physical education training, the right 
footwear is all-important. You’ll have the right footwear when you buy 
or specify Converse. Right because all Converse shoes give you what you need 
perfect fit and comfort, positive traction, maximum arch support and money- 
saving, extra long wear. Insist on nothing less than Converse! 


CORRECTLY PROPORTIONED LAST IN ALL SIZES 
for correct arch support and real foot comfort. All Star sizes 4 to 10; all other shoe 


CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY 
MALDEN 48, MASSACHUSETTS 
564 West Monroe Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 5: 
100 Howard Street 


izes 3 to 
WOMEN’S “COURT STAR” 
19500 Sizes 3 to 11 \ 


Lace-to-toe oxford, Drill-backed 
heavy white army duck upper 4 


specially reinforced; ‘ 

double foxing to edye 

of sole, SPONGE 7 . 

INSOLE wit 

CUSHION HEEL 

and ARCTi SUP- 


PORT. Smooth 
eam tongue Pin 


point design molded outsole 


WOMEN’S “GYM-ED” 
19374 Sizes 3 to 11 


Lace-to-toe bal; white duck uppers; SPONGE 


INSOLE with COMFORT CUSHION 
ARCH, Non-marking crepe de 


yn out ole 


NEW YORK 13 
241 Church Street 
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your District Conve pu 
You will find it a re ,¢ 


St. Paul, Minnesota, host city for Central District Convention. i 
CENTRAL rr 


Saint Paul, Minn.—March 30-April 2 


SAINT PAUL, host to the 1955 Cen- 
tral District Convention, is known 


Paul Revere Mali, with Old North Church 
in background — famous landmarks of Old 
Boston, Eastern District's Convention city. 


and lagoon, zoo, and collections of 
rare plants; Summit Avenue and 
Mississippi River drives; Indian 
Mounds Park; Municipal! Science Mu- 
seum; State Historical Library and 
Museum; its 301 churches; and eight 
colleges. Unique is the white Mexican 
onyx statue of the “Indian God of 
Peace” in the City Hall concourse. 


EASTERN 


Boston, Mass.—-April 17-21 
BOSTON WELCOMES once again 
the Eastern District Convention for 
1955, having been EDA’s host city 
in 1940 and 1949. Settled in 1630, 
Boston is one of the greatest cultural 
and educational centers of the United 
States. 


widely as the “Ideal Convention 
City.” Capital of Minnesota, it is 
yateway to “The Land of 10,000 
Lakes.” 

A city of 465,000 population, Saint 
Paul is a center of industry and hub 
of a vast network of transportation. 
It was once an Indian settlement and 
a pioneer days fur-trading post. 

Situated on both banks of the 
Mississippi River at the head of 
navigation, Saint Paul is point of 
distribution for a wide range of 
manufactured products and raw ma- 
terials. A growing city, it recently 
embarked on a public improvement 
program involving more than $50 


million. Be Boston is the birthplace of public 
Among Saint Paul’s major indus- = — — - education in the Western Hemis- 
tries are the world’s largest calendar 
and advertising specialties manufac- Columbus, Ohio, showing Midwest District's Convention headquarters. 
ture, the nation’s largest refrigerator 
giass manufacture, fur garment man 
ufacture, forest products, telephons 
equipment, cosmetics, malt beverages, 
electronic devices, and plastics 

The annual Saint Paul Winter Car 
nival is world famous, and golfdom’s 
stars compete in the $15,000 Saint 


Paul Open Golf tournament. The 
Minnesota State Fair is one of the 
largest 


Saint Paul’s scenic attractions are 


numerou Como Park with its lake 


| a. 
F 3, 
* 
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ns. 1955 


,esolution to attend 
mtion this spring. 
,arding experience. 


Downtown 
in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, 
host city 

for Southern 


District 


Convention. 


tion 


las Cruces, New Mexico, Southwest District Convention city, from the air 


phere, Boston Public Latin School 
being founded in 1635. Harvard Col 
lege, today world-famous, wa 
founded the following year. Also, just 
across the Charles River in Cam 
bridge is the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, famous for enyineet! 
ing, and research center for the 
state’s great electronics industry 

Greater Boston continues as a 
world leader in education with such 
other fine institutions as Boston Col 
lege, Boston University, Brandei 
Northeastern, Tufts, Simmons, Rad 
cliffe, and Wellesley 

Here you can re-live exciting hi 
tory at Old North Church and Bunker 
Hill or in nearby Plymouth, Lexing 
ton, and Concord. You can follow 
Paul Revere’s famous ride or visit 
the Longfellow house in Cambridge 
Yes, Greater Boston is full of history 

Boston offers much else to be seen 
and appreciated, for it has many fine 
museums, the majestic Public Li 
brary, the Boston Symphony and 
Pops Orchestras, and world-renowned 
medical centers. Boston is also second 
in the country in number of top-hit 
tage openings each season Restau 
rants in Boston are intriguing and 


It 


truly an enchanting ©) 


varied 


MIDWEST 


Columbus, Ohio—March 30-April 1 
FOR THE FIRST TIME in more 


than a decade ( olumbu ( 


Ohi 


i Airview of Lewiston, Idaho, where Northwest District will convene 
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ACE CARTON CO. 
Chicago, IIl. 
ALBANY FELT CO. 

Albany, N. Y. 
AMERICAN BOX BOARD CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
AMERICAN FELT CO. 
Glenville, Conn. 
AMERICAN GUT STRING MFG. CO. 
Chicago, Il. 

AMERICAN PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
Anderson, Ind. 
AMERICAN THREAD CO. 
Chicago, IIL. 

ASHAWAY PRODUCTS, INC. 
Ashaway, R. I. 

THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
Chicago, IIl. 

ATLAS ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


BANCROFT SPORTING GOODS CO. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
A. S. BARNES & CO. 
New York, N. Y. 
THE BIKE WEB CO. 
Chicago, 
BOYS’ LIFE 
New York, N. Y. 

BROOKS SHOE MFG. CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 
Chicago, 


CALNAP TANNING COMPANY 
Napa, Calif. 
CARON SPINNING CO. 
Rochelle, Il. 
CARRON NET COMPANY 
Two Rivers, Wis 
CENTRAL STATES THREAD CORP. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
CHICAGO TANNING CO. 
Chicago, III 
CHARLES F. CLARK, INC. 
Chicago, Il 
SAMUEL COANE 
Philadelphia, Pa 
CONVERSE RUBBER CO. 
Chicag ll 
B. A. CORBIN & SON CO. 
Marlboro, Mass 
CORTLAND LINE CO. 
Cortland, N. Y. 
CRAMER CHEMICAL CO. 
Gardner, Kansas 
CROWN FASTENER CORP. 
New York, N. Y. 


JOHN B. DAVIDSON WOOLEN MILLS 
Eaton Rapids, Mich. 
DAYTON RACQUET CO. 
Arcanum, Ohio 
J. deBEER & SON 
Albany, N. Y. 
DENKERT INC. 
Johnstown, N. Y. 
DEXTER-WAYNE CO. 
Lansdale, Pa. 

DIXIE MERCERIZING CO, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
DODGE, INCORPORATED 
Chicago, 

J. A. DUBOW MANUFACTURING CO. 
Chicago, 

DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER CORP. 
New York, N. Y. 
EDERER DIVISION 
LINEN THREAD CO. 
Chicago, IIL. 
ENDICOTT JOHNSON CORP, 
Endicott, N. Y. 
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EVERLAST 
New York, N. Y. 


FP. C. FEISE CO. 
Narberth, Pa 

FELCO ATHLETIC WEAR CO. 
New York, N. Y. 

THE FISH NET & TWINE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 

S. B. FOOT TANNING CO. 

Redwing, Minn. 


THE GENERAL ATHLETIC PRODS. CO 
Greenville, Ohio 
GENERAL FIBRE BOX CO. 
West Springfield, Mass. 
GENERAL SPORTCRAFT CO. LTD. 
New York, N. Y. 
GOLFDOM 
Chicago, Ill. 

J. H. GRADY MFG, CO. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
GUNNISON BROS., INC. 
Girard, Pa. 


HAARTZ-MASON, INC. 
Watertown, Mass. 
HANNA MANUFACTURING CO. 
Athens, Ga 
HARVARD SPECIALTY 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
Cambridge, Mass 
H. HARWOOD & SONS 
Natick, Mass. 
HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO. 
Louisville, Ky 
HILTS-WILLARD GLOVE COMPANY 
Gloversville, New York 
HOFFMANN-STAFFORD TANNING CO 
Chicago, II. 

HOFRAN, INCORPORATED 
Tampa, Fla. 
HORWEEN LEATHER COMPANY 
Chicaao, IIl. 
ALAN HOWARD, INC 
New York, N. Y. 

THE J. L. HUDSON CO 
Detroit, Mich 
HUGHES-CONSOLIDATED, INC 
New York, N. Y 
HUTCHINSON BROS. LEATHER CO 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
HYDE ATHLETIC SHOE CO 
Cambridge, Mass 


ILLINOIS MECHANICAL LEATHER CO 
Chicago, Ill 
INDIAN ARCHERY & TOY CO. 
Evansville, Ind 
INDUSTRIAL SPORTS AND 
RECREATION 
Fairfield, Conn. 
IVORY SYSTEM 
Peabody, Mass, 


THE JOHNSTOWN KNITTING MILL CO. 

Johnstown, N. Y 

JONES & NAUDIN, INC. 
Gloversville, N. Y. 

JOYAL-VAN DALE, INC, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 

E. P. JUNEMAN CORP. 

Chicago, IIL. 


ARTHUR KAHN CO. 
New York, N. Y. 
JOSEPH G. KREN 
Svracuse, N. Y. 

KENNEDY SPORTING GOODS 
MFG. CO., INC. 
Utica, N. Y. 


THE LINEN THREAD CO. 
New York, N. Y. 


THE MacGREGOR CO. 
MacGREGOR GOLF CO 


Cincinnati, Ohi 


N. J. MAGNAN CORP 


North Attlebor Ma 
MARBA, IN¢ 
Buffal N. Y 


MARSHALL CLOTHING MFG. CO 
Butler, Ind 
MARTIN & MARTIN 
Chicago, IIl 
McLAUGHLIN-MILLARD, INC 
Dolgeville, N. Y 
FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC, 
St. Louis, Mo 
THE MEYERCORD CO 
Chicago, Ill 
THE MONECO CO, 
New Haven, Conn, 


NATIONAL BASEBALL CONGRESS 
Wichita, Kans 
NATIONAL BOWLING COUNCIL 
Toled Ohio 
NATIONAL ELECTRICAL MFG. ASSN, 
New York, N. Y. 
NATIONAL SPORTING GOODS ASS 
Chicago, II. 
representing all its sporting goods 
dealer member: 
NATIONAL SPORTS EQUIPMENT CO, 
Fond du Lac Wis 
NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO, 
Wilmington, Del 
NELSON KNITTING CO 
Rockford, Ill 
F. H. NOBLE & COMPANY 
Chicago, Ill 
NOCONA LEATHER GOODS CO 
Nocona, Texas 
NONPARIEL MANUFACTURING CO 
St. Louis, Mo 


OLIVER BROS. 


Philadelphia 6, Pa, 


PALM, FECHTELER & CO. 
Weehawken, N. J 
BEN PEARSON INC 
Pine Bluff, Ark 
PENNSYLVANIA ATHLETIC PRODUCTS 
Akron, Ohi 
PETERSEN & COMPANY 
Phiiadelphia 44, Pa 
F. C, PHILLIPS, INC. 
Stoughton, Mass 
POWERS MANUFACTURING CO 
Waterloo, lowa 
A. H. PUGH PRINTING CO 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS CO. 
St. Louis, Mo 
GEO. A. REACH CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa 
RED FOX MFG. CO 
Division of Cullum & Boren Co.) 
Dalla Texas 
CHARLES A. RICHARDSON, INC. 
West Mansfield, Mass 
JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC. 
Chicago, IL 
ROCKFORD TEXTILE MILLS, INC 
Rocktord, Ill 
A. H. ROSS & SONS CO 
Chicago, Ill. 


F. RULISON & SON IN¢ 


Johnstown, N. Y 


SAND KNITTING MILLS CO 


Berlin, W 
SAWYER TANNING ( 
Napa, Calif 
SCHOLASTI CORPORATION 
New York, N, Y 
THE SEAMLESS RUBBER ( 
New Haven, 
SEARS, ROEFBUCKX 
hicag 
SELLS AERIAL TENNI 
Kan City, |} 
R. S. L. SHUTTLECOC! 
Alt na, Pa 
ED. W. SIMON CO 


New York, N. Y 
WILLIAM SKINNER & SONS 
Nex 

NeW Pot iN 
SOUTHERN MANUFACTURING CO 
Alexander City Ala 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS. IN 


New York, N. Y 


THE SPORTING GOODS DEALER 
St. | il M 
THE SPORTIN NEWS 
St. Loui M 


SPORTS AGI 
New York N Y 
STALL & DEAN MFG. CO 
Brockton, Mass 
STOWE-WOODWARI IN 
Newton Upper Fall M 
H. SWOBODA & SON, IN 


Philadelphia, Pa 


TOBER BASEBALL MFG. CO 
Manchester in 

TUCKER BRAME ATHLETIC MFG. CO 
Bateaville, Mi 


UNION WELT CORP 
Chicaq 
UNITED STATES RUBBER CO 
New York, N. Y 
UNIVERSAL BLEACHER CO 
Champaign, II 


VICTOR SPORTS, INC 


Chicag 
VIRGINIA RUBATEX 
(Div. Gre An in Industri ly 
Bedford, Va 
W. J. VOIT RUBBER CORP 


H. WAGNER 4&6 ADLER CO 
New York, N. ¥Y 
WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO 
Chicago, Ill 


YARRINGTON MILLS CORPORATION 
Philadelphia, Pa 
RICHARD YOUNG CO 
Boston, Ma 


C. W. ZUMBIEL CO 


Norwood, Ohi 


Besides the above, The Athletic Institute 
has an associate membership comprised 
of a considerable number of sporting 
goods dealers, geographically spread 
throughout the United States Space 
does not allow listing of these dealers 


individually 


| 
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District Conventions 
(Continued from page 83) 


Midwest District Convention. Often 
referred to as the “Nation’s Rose 
Capital,” Columbus is one of the 
most rapidly growing cities in the 
United States. The Neil House, just 
across from the Buckeye Capital will 
be Convention Headquarters. 
Interesting places to visit are 
block away from Neil 
the LeVeque-Lincoln Tower, 


many. One 
House is 
one of the world’s tallest buildings 
It is part of Columbus’ fine Civic 
Center. This 
hanced by the addition of a Veterans 
Memorial 
Hall. 


Five colleges and universities are 


Center will soon be en- 


Building and Convention 


located in Columbus. The best known 
is Ohio State University, sixth larg- 
est school in the nation, with an en- 
rollment of 25,000. Its new Medical 
Center is one of the finest in the 
world, and the Ohio State Archeo- 
loyvical and Historical Society at its 
museum is the home of one of the 


nation’s greatest historical collec- 
tions. The new $3 million Ohio 


Union is unexcelled. 
blocks south of the 
campus is Battelle Memorial Insti- 


Just a few 


tute, largest private research institu- 
tion in the world. A place of interest 
is the Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts. 

Two special features of the Con- 
vention will be clinics in nine sports, 
Athietiec 
with commissioners of high school 


ind a panel on Problems 
athletic associations as members. For 


good times, ballroom and square 


dancing are scheduled. 


NORTHWEST 
Lewiston, Idaho—April 13-15 


LEWISTON, IDAHO’S oldest city 
‘and the first Territorial Capital, will 
be host to the 1955 Northwest Dis- 
trict Convention. Its history dates 
from the Lewis and Clark expedition 
in 1805, the city being named for 
Lewi Convention Headquarters is 
and Clark Hotel 


One of the most historic spots in 


the Lewis 


the Inland Empire, Lewiston is at 
the head of navigation of the Snake 
and Columbia Rivers. North Idaho's 


36 


city, Lewiston has an ex- 
tremely mild climate. Sheltered by 
mountains, it is only 732 feet above 


sea level. 


largest 


Lewiston is the base of supply for 
nearly 15,000 square miles where ex- 
tensive mining, lumbering, farming, 
stock raising, and fruit and vegetable 
production are carried on. Wheat is 
the principal crop. Of all the manu- 
factured products, lumber is king. 
Here are flour mills, packing plants, 
frozen food 
fecd companies, and paper and pulp 
mills. Large deposits of gold, iron, 
and lime remain largely undeveloped. 

Some of the sights in Lewiston and 
the area are: Hell’s Canyon of Snake 


plants and canneries, 


tiver, deepest gorge on the conti- 
nent; Seven Devils mountains; pano- 
rama of three states; Spalding Me- 
morial Park; Nez Perce Indian Ke- 
servation and State Game Farm in 
Lapwai Valley; spring log drive down 
the Clearwater River; world’s largest 
white pine lumber mill; Clearwater 
River power dam and fish ladders; 
scenic lake and mountain resorts. 

All-year-round sports facilities are 
numerous. The surrounding area is 
sportsmen’s paradise for big game 
and bird hunting and fishing. The 
Lewiston Roundup, Nez Perce County 
Fair, and Lewiston Orchards Festi- 
val are famous. 


SOUTHERN 
Tulsa, Okla.—April 11-15 


THE OTL CAPITAL of the world 
will be the Convention city for South- 
ern District in 1955. Tulsa, a young 
city, has grown rapidly from a popu- 
lation of 1,390 in 1900 to 212,400 
in 1954, 

One of the principal factors behind 
Tulsa’s growth is the oil industry. 
Tulsa has more than 700 oil com- 
panies, suppliers, and special services 
in the petroleum field. Modern labo- 
ratories make it the petroleum re- 
search center of the midwest. 

Tours for members attending the 
Convention are planned for the beau- 
tiful residential district, the Phil- 
brook Art 
Foundation of Indian Art. 


Center, and Gilcrease 
Highlighting the program will be 
the Western Night, with entertain- 


ment and square dancing. Demon- 


strations will be a Convention feat- 
ure. AAHPER President Ruth Aber- 
nathy will open the Convention. Del- 
bert Oberteuffer will speak; Eliza- 
beth Waters will conduct a master 
class in modern dance; and national 
office staff members will play an im- 
portant role. The Aquatic Section 
will meet in a new junior high school 
which has one of the best equipped 
physical education departments in 
the hwest. 

Convention visitors will never for- 
get their visit to the beautiful, clean 
city of ‘Tulsa. 


SOUTHWEST 

Las Cruces, N. Mex.—April 20-23 
THE 1955 SOUTHWEST District 
Convention will be held in the beau- 
tiful little city of Las Cruces, in the 
fertile Mesilla Valley of the Rio 
Grande River. A location old in his- 
tory, Las Cruces was named for 
crosses over the graves of victims of 
an Indian massacre. 

Fertile farmland in the valley has 
sold for $1,000 an acre. Within easy 
view of this land is desert waste you 
can buy for 50c to $1.00 an acre. 
Just outside Las Cruces are the larg- 
est pecan orchard and the largest 
turkey farm in the United States. 
The White Sands National Park and 
the experimental rocket firing sta- 
tion are nearby. Headquarters of the 
White Sands Proving Grounds is in 
Las Cruces. Three miles away is th: 
Indian village of Tortugas. 

Other points of interest nearby are 
ghost mining extinct vol- 
Radium Springs, famous for 
its hot mineral baths; Caballo Dam 
and Elephant Butte Lake (bass fish- 
ing); the Black Range, a hunter’s 


towns; 


canoes ; 


paradise for elk, deer, and bear; and 
many ranches. 

The Mexican city of Juarez is only 
14 miles away and the world famous 
Carlsbad Caverns may be reached by 
car in four hours. 

With an elevation of 3,860 feet, 
Las Cruces is surrounded by moun- 
tains. In April days will be sunny 
and warm (but not hot), and nights 
cool. 

Las Cruces is the home of the 
New Mexico College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts, where activities 
of the Convention will be centered.*® 
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nese PORTER 


at leading gyms from coast-to-coast the choice 1s Porter 


New type Backstap is born in Texas 


Charlton Pollard High School in Beaumont, Texas, not only 
selected a new Porter-developed 247-B Gate type Backstop to 
bridge a folding partition which cut the main court in half, 
but installed four Porter 217-B “Hoistaway” Backstops on the 
two parallel practice courts. Porter 208-B Rectangular Plywood 
Backboards are used on the “Hoistaways” 


Whether the problem is easy or difficult, Porter 
has the best answer when it comes to basketball 
backstops. When Charlton-Pollard High School 
in Beaumont, Texas, faced the question of how to 
bridge a folding partition which bisected the 
gymnasium, they turned to Porter. The answer 
was a new gate-type backstop which undoubtedly 
will win instant favor with architects and builders 
planning to use modern folding partitions. For 
nearly a century, The J. E. Porter Corporation 
has been solving problems in design and manu- 
facture. Countless schools and community centers 
all over America boast of Porter installations. 


(mee 


Manufacturers of Gymnasium, 


664 WN. Michigan Ave, Chicago 11, Phone: SUperior 7.7262 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION RECREATION 


Century of 


CORPORATION 


Playground and Swimming Pool Equipment 


The new Porter-developed 247.8 Gate-type 
Backstop “swings like a gate” to permit the 
folding partition to be closed Easy fo operate 
and rigid when in use, this new Porter back 
stop will be seen in more and more gym 


nasiums as modern folding partitions grow 


popularity 


CONSULT OUR ENGINEERS 
Whether your problem is 
equipping a new building of 
adding baskethal backstops 


or gymnasium apparatus to 


an old building, you will 
( \ find helpful the suggestions 

of Porter's experienced engi 
t 


neering staff obligation 


val 
Manufacturing 


Ottawa, Illinois 


WEW YORK OFFICE: 11 W. 42nd St., New York 18, Phone: LOagacre 
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better FIT makes better SWIMMERS 


Plenty of give and take for active swimmers 
in these fine suits... keep their form fitting 
comfort in and out of the pool, 


OCEAN POOL SWIM SUITS 

JERSEY KNIT SUITS 
KNIT OF FINE TWO PLY COMBED YARN 
Fast Vat Dyes in Copen - Royal - Scarlet - Green 
Standard Form Fitting Model SIZES: 22-46 
$147 Skirtless, $21 dz $1497 Frone Skirt, $30 dz 
Halter Tie Straps, Uplift Model SIZES: 32-42 

$3 #1 


2140 Skirtless 4150 Frome Skirt, $36 dz 


RIBBED KNIT SUITS 
FINE QUALITY YARN, SIZES: 24-42 
Skirtless, $16.50 de 
COPEN - ROYAL - SCARLET 
#20 Skirtless, $13.50 dz. OXPORD GREY 
SEND for CATALOG B of complete SWIM line 


(EAN POOL SUPPLY C0. 


NEW YORK 1, N. Y, 


866 SIXTH AVE. 


The page for students and Student Major Clubs. 


SUGGESTED STUDENT MAJOR CLUB ACTIVITIES 


Major Club Projects 

1. Promote AAHPER state and national 
membership enrollment. 

2. Hold joint meetings and exchange 
newsletters with other major clubs. 
%. Publish a departmental information 
and alumni bulletin. 

4. Promote the formation of a student- 
faculty council. 

5. Sponsor sports clinies. 

6. Sponsor college play-days for college 
girls. 

7. Sponsor secondary school sportsdays 
or play-days. 

8. Award gift 
for scholarship. 
9. Plan and carry out a health, physical 
education, and recreation recruitment 
program for high school Seniors and 
college Freshmen, 


AAHPER memberships 


10. Support local, state, district, and na- 
tional AAHPER conventions. 

11. Plan, promote, and carry out a one- 
day conference in physical 
health education, or 


education, 
recreation. Involve 
community persons as well as the cam- 
pus. See p. 49 ot this issue. 

12. Survey and report on job oppor- 
tunities, teacher salaries, and teacher 
benefits in your state. 

13. Report departmental activities for 
the college newspaper. 

14. Prepare and submit materials for 
the “Meet the Majors” page. 

15. Plan and prepare tape recordings 
on teaching methods, debates, and the 
like for circulation to other major clubs. 
16, Serve as campus sponsor for student 
health drives (Red Cross, Cancer, ete.). 
17. Provide officials for the intramural 
program, 

18. Establish and maintain a major club 


bulletin board for interest items and 
announcements. 
19. Provide assistance in conducting 


visitors around the campus. 
20. Provide volunteers for 
local, state, and district 
meetings. 


service at 
professional 


21. Maintain a lounge or club for major 
students. 

22. Provide advisors and guides to as- 
sist in orienting Freshmen in the gen- 
eral physical education program. 

25. Survey campus and community rec- 
reation facilities available to students 


and make 
provement. 
24. Build a cook-out area for the use of 
all students. 

25. Sponsor recreation programs for off- 
campus students. 

26. Provide volunteers to assist in build- 
ing recreation facilities for students 
such as a ski slope or a swimming area. 
27. Sponsor a get-acquainted meeting 
for faculty and students. 

28. Sponsor an “All Sports Nite” for 
all students. 


recommendations for im- 


29. Sponsor movies or special speakers 
of interest to all students. 

30. Send a delegate to local, state, dis- 
trict, and national AAHPER meetings. 


Major Club Meetings 


1. Demonstrate newer teaching tech- 
niques. 


2. Debate the pros and ‘ons of contro- 
versial professional issues. 

3. Utilize Stafford Memorial tape re- 
cordings as a basis for discussion pro- 
grams. Tape recordings may be bor- 
rowed free of charge from the AAHPER 
National Office, 1201 - 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

4. Use JOURNAL and QUARTERLY articles 
as a basis for group discussion. “The 
JOURNAL Goes to Class” provides ques- 
tions for consideration (see p. 64 of 
this issue). 

5. Discuss the implications of such pub- 
lications as Children in Focus, and other 
AAHPER professional publications. 

6. Plan for corecreational activities. 

7. Arrange for a panel of high school 
or elementary school pupils to discuss 
their and interests in physical 
education or health education. 

8. Plan for a panel of one-year, three- 
year, and five-year physical education 
teachers to discuss “on the job” prob- 
lems. 


needs 


9. Plan for a panel of students to dis- 
cuss the objectives of general education. 
Include student representatives from 
other major departments. 

10. Report back on professional meet- 
ings attended as a major club delegate. 
11. Discuss or role play “getting a job” 
techniques. 


(Concluded on page 57) 
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A STUDENT SPONSORED Purposes — 
HEALTH EDUCATION 


CONFERENCE for the activities in th 
by WALTER H. GREGG the noteworthy projects developed 
Miami University, Oxforc, Ohio a health education conference organ 
; and conducted by the students 
STUDENTS MAJORING in health and noses of the conference were 
physical education very often have lo give students experience 
many opportunities for field experi- 1ing and conducting a health 


is course 


ences in physical education, but rela- 

tively few in health education. They > To ng students int 
need experiences which will enable them local health 
to develop skilis and competencies in eal ersonnel 
all phases of the health education pro- 3. To have students participate as 1 


educatior 


gram. bers of panels discussing various topics 

The course in School-Community problems 
Health Problems at Miami University 1. To have students participate in evalu 
is geared not only to provide oppor- ating the conference and making recom 
tunities for the student to acquire in- mendations for future conferences 
formation basic to the development of 5. To acquaint students with ideas and ~ rapier 
all competencies for health educators, philosophies of personnel from different 
but also to provide some direct experi- phases of school and community health edu 
ences designed for the development of cation programs ;, 
abilities which enable the students to writing up a report of the conference 
put ideas and principles into action. Activities 
Health education sorely needs teachers A number of activities were necessary Program 
and leaders who go beyond mere teach- to plan and carry out the conference 8:00— &:30—Registration 
ing assignments—who are doers or program 8:30— 9:15-——Charting the Course for 
action-type persons. The attempt has 1. Permission from the Dean of the Health Education 
been made to integrate classroom, cam- School of Education was procurred 9:20-10:10-——-Action in Health In 
pus, and community experiences in such 2. A conference meeting room was : tion—How To Do It 
a manner as to have each phase of the ranged. Students wanted ar orms 10:10-10 
course complemented and supplemented ting away from the old classro 
by the other. No one set of experiences reation room in one of the 


cured free materials and 
et up display 
10 All participated in eval 


truc 


Coffee Break 

om. The re 10:30-11:10—Finanecing our Health 

girls dorms Program 

is adequate, and there seems to be no provided a highly attractive and functional 11:15-12:00— Working Together for tl 

confe nce roo 4 

a priori approach. re Health of Children and Youth.*® 


NATIONAL GYM SUITS are From 7 an “OSCAR” 


to 


a 
CHAMPIONSHIP TROPHY 


A R LE N 


Styled in the latest fash- / ONYX TROPHIES* 


ion, up-to-date in every 

detail and made of select 

material Ss, all sanforized, choice of white Pedrara, Italian black-and 

for gym class use. Girls * gold Marble, and native green onyx 

will be proud to weor a4 j Also new wood designs in blonde ash 
. ilver grey walnut co ined with magnolic 

| . T d and tobacco brown and natural walnut 

b ouses ina sports an Many new styles in “Marbelette,” a gem 

for vacation, thus serv- : 3 like plastic 

ing a double purpose. é 


Beauly and economy blended in the finest 


genuine onyx trophies you ever saw. Your 


Fill in Coupon Below with Name of Your Tro 
phy Supplier ond he will send you the latest 
Arien Super 1955 Trophy Catalog, containing 
world’s largest selection! 


Please write for free 

color circular, or send *Sold only through Authorized Deal ors! 

ARLEN TROPHY CO., INC. 

50 Gold Street, Brooklyn, N.Y 


Please send my trophy supplier, whose name | enclose below, with the 
latest information on ARLEN Onyx ond other Trophies 


MY NAME 

TITLE OR ORGANIZATION 

ADDRESS 

city STATE 
NAME OF TROPHY SUPPLIER 

ADDRESS 

city ZONE STATE 


nATIONAL 
Spots Company 
330 N. MARQUETTE ST. FOND DU LAC, WIS. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


‘ 
Dat t ‘ conf ence ir 
are given many oppor ae 
ility j he prog: wa rm iround 
of which student ante ed 
a Registration and greeting tte 
t} 
ed tered conference \ tor ind had name . 
t for ever ne attending f 
Other « fr the f edu 
in tion were ted to atte the fer +) ’ 
tion ence tudents thought mar f the ele i 
nta ind secondary teacher hould havé 
tact experi ‘ 
: li tudent ontacted panel ¢ iltants 4 
issigned discussion topics, and ent out 
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Healthier 
Living 


By Justus J. Schifferes, Ph.D. 
Director, Health Education Council 
his tre sh 


book 


man 


informative, and interesting 
presents a rounded picture ot hu 
development on the road to good 
bodily and mental health It contains facts 
but its real strength lies in its 


the 


aple nty 


convincing projection ot view that 
good health is much more than mere ab 


disease No book" 


Living was written to meet the 


sence of “rule 
Healthier 
real needs and interests of today’s readers 
Among its many 


topics are: 


®@ frank discussions of sex adjustment 
problems; 

® sotisfying coverage of mental health; 

® authoritative facts on personal health 
problems—nutrition, exercise, pos- 
ture, grooming, vision, hearing, and 
dental health; 

@a warm discussion of marriage and 
family living; and 

@a clear explanation of personality 
development and your unconscious 
mind 


Dr. Schifferes full 
to the social factors that play upon mind 
and body 


lite rature, 


RIVES consideration 


Hie draws on medicine, history, 
Greek classics, psychology, and 


other disciplines to place the subject in 


perspective The colorful, precise writing 


style makes the book easy to read and the 


facts easy to remember Ax curate illustra 


tions (a wealth of them) sum up much 


information not otherwise explained A 


generou ly annotated bibliography ms an 


other feature Over 3000 items are in 


cluded in the 20-page index. This is a 


book you will want in your personal as 


well as your professional library—one you 


an refer ta often and recommend to 


other for sound information on 


concise, 
e urgent matters of healthier living 
1954 928 pages $6.75 
Alio available in textbook edition 


Send for your ON-APPROVAL copy today 


~==Mail for your ON-APPROVAL copy~ ~~~ 


' 
| JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc (HPER-15) | 
440 Fowrth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y ' 

Please” senyl me a copy of Schifferes’ t 
HEALTHIER LIVING to examine ON AP. | 
t PROVAIT Within 10 days I will either re- t 
: book and owe you nothing or will ; 
' 
Name 
Add 
' 
City Zon State 
' 
SAVE POSTAGI k ENCLOSE 
i h case pa postage Same 
40 


NEW BOOKS 


IN BRIEF 


Write directly to publisher for information. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 
LIVING HEALTHFULLY. Charles H. Philpott. 
New York: Oxford Book Co,, 222 Fourth 
Ave. 1954. 372 pp. Paper, 90¢; cloth, 
$1.65. The aim of this book is to present 
the essential information and ideas 
which the high school .student today 
needs to understand the workings of 
his body, to safeguard his health, and 
to plan for a high level of health in the 
years ahead. It is compact, concise, care- 
fully written for younger boys and girls 
in secondary schools, and contains ex- 
tensive and varied visual material. Ac- 
tivities and questions follow each chap- 
ter. The book is intended to cover every 
major phase of health of direct interest 
to young people. 


BEING BORN. Frances Bruce Strain. Re- 
vised and Enlarged. New York: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 1954. 134 pp. 


$2.75. This is a book of instruction to 
children of school age about human 
biology. It is written in a personal, in- 


formal, direct, clear and unself-conscious 
style, for the children themselves to 
read. It covers about every question a 
child with a normal curiosity likes to 
have answered on the subject of where 
babies come from. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
ADAPTED PHYSICAL EDUCATION. Principles 
and Practice of Physical Education for 
Exceptional Students. Arthur S. Dan- 
iels. New York: Harper and Bros., 49 
EF. 38rd St. 1954. 538 pp. $6.00. De- 
signed as a guide for all those concerned 
with aiding the handicapped through 
physical education and recreation, this 
book covers all facets of physical educa- 
tion for exceptional students. Material 
is included on organization, administra- 


tion, curriculum, class and individual 
techniques; physical, anatomical and 
psychological problems, aquatics, camp 
ing, and post-school adjustments for 
the handicapped. 

MODERN DANCE IN’ HIGHER EDUCATION. 
Alma M. Hawkins, New York 27: Bu- 
vreau of Publications, Teachers College, 


Columbia Univ. 


1954 123 pp. $3.25. 
This book presents a comprehensive 
concept of the role of modern dance in 


higher education, based on a historical 


review of the development of modern 


dance programs in colleges and univer- 
sities, and on consideration of the con- 
tributions modern dance can make to 
the purposes of higher education. Prin- 
ciples to guide the teacher are suggested 
in the light of the basic coneept: modern 
dance experiences should aid the student 
in attaining his fullest development; anu 
they can be uniquely valuable in helping 
him satisfy his needs for bodily skills 
and attractiveness, means of self- 
expression, and good human relations. 


BASIC PHYSIOLOGY OF EXERCISE. Ferd John 
Lipovetz. Minneapolis: Burgess Pub. 
Co., 426 S. 6th St. 1954. 170 pp. $5.00. 
This is a text intended-for under- 
graduate and graduate courses in physi- 
ology of exercise. The first part of the 
book is devoted to a discussion of the 
phenomenon of muscular action, control, 
and movement. The second part, ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the content, 
is devoted to discussion of exercise in 
physical education and athletics. 


HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREA 
TION IN DETROIT PUBLIC SCHOOLS Depart- 
ment of Health and Physical Education. 
Detroit P. S., Div. of Instruction, 467 W. 
Hancock. 1954. 51 pp. 40¢. A bulletin 
giving a brief but comprehensive sum- 
mary of the program of health, physical 
education, and athletics in the Detroit 
Public Schools. It is not a course of 
study but is designed to give an under- 
standing of the scope of the program in 
all its phases. 


RECREATION AND OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 
175 FOLK AND ROUND DANCES. Ralph and 
Zora Piper. Minneapolis: The Authors, 
132 Orlin Ave. 1954. 35 pp. $1.10. 
The dance descriptions presented are 
condensed and, in most cases, are in 
tended only as a reminder to those who 
the 
possible, the more common versions have 


already know dances. Insofar as 
been selected. These patterns have been 
taught by the authors in their univer- 
sity classes, recreation groups, 
institutes, and at the annual American 
Squares Summer School at Camp Ihdu- 
hapi in Loretto, Minn. 


training 


HANDBOOK OF TRAIL CAMPCRAFT. John A 
Ledlie. New York: Association Press 
1954. 187 pp. $4.95. One hundred and 
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fifty YMCA camps tested this “units of 
experience” plan for trail campcraft 
training in the summer of 1950, and re- 
ported favorably. Testing continued as 
the manuscript was created, and now 
the experiences of these and other camps 
are offered to the general camping 
public. This book, then, offers a pre- 
tested and proven training program 
that can lead to a more successful, more 
rewarding trail campcraft experience. 


WORKING WITH THE HANDICAPPED—A LEAD 
ER’S GUIDE. New York: Girl Scouts of 
the U.S.A., 155 E. 44th St. 1954. 127 
pp. 75¢. This guide is intended to give 
a brief summary of the special informa- 
tion needed by every adult who works 
with an exceptional child. The book 
discusses how to work with various 
sorts of handicaps and shows how to 
adapt the Girl Scout program to each. 


GENERAL INTEREST 


THE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR AND HIS 
AUDIO-VISUAL PROGRAM. Charles F. Schul 
ler, editor. Washington, D. C.: Depart- 
ment of Audio-Visual Instruction 
(NEA), 1201 16th St., N.W. 1954. 
367 pp. $3.75. This Yearbook has been 
written to provide specific information 
for schoo] administrators. While audio 
visual specialists at all levels will find 
much useful information, focus through- 
out the Yearbook is upon the school ad- 
ministrator and questions he may have 
audio-visual 


on the program in_ his 


school 


NEW BOOK LISTINGS 
Health Education 

and Practices for 

National Commission on Safety Educa 

tion. Washington, D. C.: National Edu 

cation Association, 1201 16th St., N.W 

1954. 94 pp. The 


Policies Driver Education 


each 


Sources of Morbidity Data 
2, 1954 


Listing Number 
Washington 25, D. C.: U. S 
Department of Health, Education, and 


Welfare, Public Health Service. 90 pp 
Limited distribution 
NAM News. Our Public 


Support. 


Schools and Their 
Financial Section 2—August 
1954. New York: National Association 
of Manufacturers, 2 E. 48th St. 24 pp 
Free 

Commonhealth, Schoo] Health 
1954. Vol. 2, No. 9. 28 pp. 
quantity available free on 
Mass. Dept. of Public Health Div 
of Health Information, State House, 


Soston 33 


issue, 
Limited 


request to 


State Legislation Revenues, 
1949-53. Research Bulletin Vol. 32, No 
3, Oct. 1954. Washington, D. C.: Re- 


search Division of the National Educa 


Affecting School 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION RECREATION 


N EW — In TIME FOR 


INDIVIDUAL AND TEAM 
SPORTS FOR WOMEN 


by KATHERINE L. LEY and DONNA MAE 
MILLER, University of Colorado 


By integrating teaching methods 
with the analysis of skills and game 
strategies, this new text enables all 
sports teachers to get more effective 
results in their work with both large 
Deals with meth 


common to all 


and small groups 
ods and materials 
sports activities, along with individ 
ual and team sports taught in school 


program Many practical aids and 


devices 


Published January 1955 


544 pages 5% 


ILLUSTRATED GAMES AND 
RHYTHMS FOR CHILDREN: 
PRIMARY GRADES 


by FRANK H. GERI, 
Schools, Bellingham, Washington 


Bellingham Public 


This is an illustrated book of game 

dances and rhythms which will serve 
effectively as a basic text in Physical 
Education and Recreation for course 
in Games and Rhythms, 
for children in the primary 
Valuable in general education course 
in games for children, as a 
book in in-service program for 
vith 


and Games 
yrade 


source 


dealing elementary 


ical Education 


x 10 Published January 1955 


SPRING CLASSES . .. 


CURRICULUM DESIGNS IN 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND HEALTH 


by CHARLES C. COWELL, and HELEN W 
HAZLETON, Purdue University 


This « iplete textbook deals with the 
genetic approach to curriculum plan 
ning and development in Phys. Ed. & 
Health. Covers intramural and extra 
mural athletic activities at all levels, 
u aspect of the Phys Kd and 
Health chools and col 


] implications of cur 


programs in 
disecu 
riculum in modern uggest 
pecifically how to organize curricu 


lum in Phy Ed. & in Health 


ociety; 


118 pages 6" 29 Published January 1955 


INTRODUCTION TO PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION, HEALTH 
EDUCATION and RECREATION 


by MARGARET M 
College, and RALPH H 


DUNCAN, MacMurray 
JOHNSON, Uni 
versity of Illinois 


Thi new text assume no 


lve of the field It i i col 


prior 
knowles 
cise, factual introduction to ph 

education, health edueation and 

reatior Answet! the hundred of 
questions people ask as the prepare 
e held 


on 


themsely for care in the 
(rive ormat 


the man men opportunity 


offered 


118 pages Pablished 1954 


For approval copies unile 


tion Association, 1201—16th St., N.W 


52 pp. 50« 
Defense and Education Wash 


-G 


C ivil 
ington, 


Higher 
Council on 


N.W 


American 
1785 Ma Ave 
Free 


Education, 
March 1954 
Teaching To Live Through Health, Physical and 
Dept. of Public 
170 pp. $1.50 


15 pp 


Safety Education. Safety 


Instruction, Delaware 


America’s Public 
Edward B 

Nationa 
Education Fi 
Adult Educa 
16th St., N.W 


Financing Adult Education in 
Schools and ¢ ommunity Councils 
Olds, Co-ordinator 
Commission on Adult 
nance, Appointed by the 
Association, 1201 


Research 


tion 


Report of the 1 of Medical Service 
Year 1953.54 oard of Publie Edu 
Philadelphi: 
pp I ree 
1 Me To Cook 
Hart Publicatio 


12% pp 


(Concluded on next 


4 
| 
| 
| 
. 
Phy 
PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. + 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11. 
| 
Washington, 124 pp, $1.25 (con 
piete report) py mit il 
report), 1954 
j Handbook for Counselor Careers in Nursing a4 4 
New York 1f Committee on Carees 
National League for Nursing > Par $ 
i Ave. 1954, 23 pp ‘ 
School 
itior i 
{ 
} 
{ 
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TH 
Books 
IGHTLIFTI N 
BOOKS FROM BROW WEIGHTLIFTING HANDBOOK 


(Continued from page 41) 


| | . Training Courses in Competitive Weight 
Il. Controversial Questions Answered Physical Education 
i } A } 1) Will weightlifting make a person How to Organize Teams and Tournaments. 
| muscle bound? 

This month again It fe our pleasure to tell | re Aileene Lockhart and Jane A. Mott. 
you about ANOTHER NEW BOOK, which is | | 2) Will weightlifting develop a phe tae wi al Sport 
Just Off The Press! This new book, GOLF nomenal physique? Fond du Lac, Wis.: National Sports 
FOR THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION (3) Will weightlifting handicap or help Equipment Co. 1954. 60 pp. 50¢. 
TEACHER AND COACH. is written by Con in other athletics? etc 
rad H. Rehling, Assistant Professor of Physi FULLY ILLUSTRATED $1.50 The Cheerleader’s Handbook. Fond du Lae, 
eal Edueatior I'niversity of Florida This lies Nat al S “te E nt C 

is.: National Sport squipmen 
hook in designed for the beginning golfer, the Milton H. Woolf Allston 34, Mass 
physien! education major student, and for the 1954. 78 pp. o0¢. 
tenche in physical education who finds hin 
self as the teacher or coach of the golf pro- Recreation 
wran The material is written in imple, 
easy-to-understand language, yet is very com- Recreation as a Profession in the Southern Region. 
prehensive. All of the drawings are presented , . y : > = 

reader to more clearly understand the club FLIP IT FOR BETTER BOWLING ation Association and the Southern Re- 
positions of the various shota Bowling Book at} 6( 

The material found in this book includes Action shot and short analysis of bowling is gional Education Board. 160 pp. cloth 
many features not found in other golf books, obtained by flipping the pages. Ideal for bound. $3.75 after Jan. 15. Special 
such as, Skill Drills, Skill Proficiency Tests, learning. 25 reversible pages, x 4 inches 9 
un yre-publication price, $3.00 (order ac- 
Teaching matior Basic Golf hots Price of copies—100-$25. 50-$15. 25-$8.75 I I 

Me th da of ¢ ene Organization , Organisation 1-$.50. Check must accompany order companied by remittance and placed 
o enon ane iit Plans for Te 0 
tow. den. Write to C. ETTA WALTERS before Jan. 15). 
Coach, and a Chart that will aid the Instruc 43 E. Division Street Chicage 10, Illineis ick. N 

; 180 Games for One Player. J. B. Pick. New 
tor in Analyzing the Total Golf Swing 

There are thirteen valuable chapters in this York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 E. 
book, plus a valuable list of Golf Terms and AC C 95 27 275 
an Up-to-date Bibliography. The method of 40th St. 1954. 137 pp. $3.75. 
presentation of the golf shots is unique in Bots. Charles L. Ripper. New York: 
that it is written in elementary golf form rs : ar . 
with only the most essential facts presented CAMP COUNSELORS—Male, Female, Couples William Morrow and Co. 1954. 64 pp 
The boob simplicity makes the material val- - Cc "P $2.00 
uable for self instruction. The book shows Srother-Sister 
the relationship of solf to the total program have openings for Girls Head Counsellor, Gen Principles of Conceing Pierre Pulling New 
in physical educatiot eral Counsellors, Group Leaders and Specialists 

Materials including over 60 illustrations male and female) in Athletics, Tennis, Riflery, York: The Macmillan Co. 1954. 217 
and pieture are presented in such a style Sailing, Waterfront, Archery, Dance, Nature, p. $3.95 
that m complete integration of the various indian Lore, Pioneering. Couples, to live and Ppp. d5.90. 
phases of golf will take place. There are 140 work on separate campuses, also accepted. For ‘ 
paves in all. It sells for only $3.00 interview in New York City write fully giving General Interest 

Drop us a card and we'll be happy to send previous experience if any), education, and e 
you a brochure ecompletely deseribing this salary requested to CHARLES W. KLEIN, DIR Seenpny Programs for Young Adolescents. 
book or send you an examination copy on ap- ISLAND LAKE CAMPS, 20 SOUTH BROADWAY, Prepared for ASCD by the Department 
proval if you wish YONKERS, N.Y of Supervision and Curriculum Develi- 

' 


opment of the Florida Education Asso- 


ciation, Washington, D. C.: Associa- 
LEONARD | i ISTOR Y of tion for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development (NEA), 1201 - 16th St. 

N.W. 1954. 53 pp. $1.00. 


P Y Growing with the Years. New York State 
| / Joint Legislative Committee on Prob- 
lems of the Aging. For copies, free of 

charge, write State Senator Thomas C. 
By FRED EUGENE LEONARD, A.M., M.D. Desmond, Chm. N. Y. State Joint Legis- 


Revised and Enlarged by GEORGE B. AFFLECK, A.M., M.P.E. lative Committee on Problems of the 


; ray, New Ne 
Formerly Director, Health and Physicul Education Division, Springfield College, Aging, . Broadw ty, Newburgh, New 
Springfield, Mass York. 1954. 159 pp. 

The Workshop as an In-Service Education Pro- 
nis classic work indicates the main contributions to the profession of certain cedure. James R. Mitchell. North Central 
leaders and of their successors during the last twenty years. It describes the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
growth and the varying ideas of physical education from the times of the early Schools. 1954. 34 pp. Copies available 

Greeks and Romans down to the latter-day movements in Denmark, Sweden, Ger- —_ Dr. — 4 a pro 
many and England. The second part of the book describes the development of of Univ. 
' Minneapolis. Single copies—25¢, 10 or 
physical education in our country, in the American Colleges and Universities and manrenntté each 
the Y.M.C.A, The text is an example of thorough, painstaking, historic al research ; Q 
. Competent Teachers for America’s Schools. Lay- 
of the highest order. It is a work of genuine merit with which every teacher and , : ‘ <a 
ted ld | Professional Action Programs To Se- 
student of physical education shoul familiar. eure and Retain Qualified Teachers. 
; Jational issi Teac 
jrd Edition. 480 Pages. 121 Illustrations. $5.50 National Commission on Teacher 

Education and Professional Standards 

LEA & FEBIGER 600 Washington Square, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 1201 - 16th St., N. W. 175 pp. $1.00 ® 
Please send me: LEONARD-——HISTORY OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION $5.50 FLIP IT FOR BETTER GOLF 
(1) For Professor's 90 Day Examination. () For my Personal Use. [} Check enclosed (Golf Book 
Action shot and short analysis of Full Wood 

Swing, Grip, Full lron Swing, Putt, Chip, Pitch, 
NAME POSITION and Trap Shot. 26 reversible pages, 3 x 4/4 
a inches Price of copies—100-$25. 50-$15. 
SCHOOL NAME: 25-$8.75. 1-$.50. Check must accompany order. 
cITY ZONE STATE - 43 E. Division Street Chicago 10, Illinois 
1-55 
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Boys Intramurals 


(Continued from page 11) 


every within the school to have 


an opportunity to express his ideas, 


be 


the bi-council system previously men- 
tioned instituted. The 
council within this system is 
the Council of Intramural Managers 
which assists in the operation of the 


has been 


“low er”’ 


program and makes recommenda- 
tions to the Intramural! Council for 
final action. This council meets by 


grade levels at least once per month 


to discuss rules, schedules, tourna- 


and other 
this 


ments, eligibility, 
problems. 


program 
Included in council 


are: 


1. All homeroor Intramural Managers, 
2. All Intramural Grade Level Managers, 
3. Directors of Intramural Sports (ad 


visors), 


4. Student Director of Intramural Sports 
(ex-officio). 


Again, this council meets by grade 
levels and not as a whole, with each 
section electing one of its members 
to the Intramural Council. In this 
manner, each grade has a representa- 
tive on the Intramural Council. 


INTRAMURAL COUNCIL 

The Intramural Council assists in 
formulating policies and procedures, 
rules on 
ments to 


protests, rules on amend- 
the Constitution and By- 
Laws, and determines special rulings 
for the Intramural Department. This 
is the the 


true governing body of 


over-all program. 


In determining membership to the 
Council, group organiza- 
tion within the school which plays a 


every and 


part in the organization, administra- 
tion, r participation is 


Thus, by 


supervision, 0 


represented. following the 
student 
within the school can have his ideas 


brought the total 


outlined procedures, 


any 


before Council. 


Included in the composition are: 

1. Principal of the 

2. Director of Athletics 

3. Director of 
visor), 


school (ex-officio 


ex-officio), 


Intramural Sports (ad 


4. Assistant Director of Intramural 
Sports, 

5. Student Director of Intramural Sports 
(presiding member 

6. One representative from each grade 
level, 

7. One representative of the Student 


Council, 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Pep Up Your Gym Program with 
CHAMPION PHYSICAL ED UNIFORMS 


T-SHIRTS 
WHITE Standard weight, 


full cut cot- 


WHITE Elastic waist (1'4 


SHORTS 


webbing), 


78QS ton. White only. Sizes S-M-L. KEJ full cut, 4-piece cotton twill 
With design $8.40 Doz. White only. Sizes 24 to 42 
With design $9.60 Doz 


COLORS Standard weight, full cut cot- 
84Q5S ton. All athletic 


stock. Sizes S-M-L. 


colors in 


COLORS! lastic waist 


webbing), 


full cut, 4-piece, fast color 
sig Joz. 
KE/8 sanforized cotton. All colors 
Sizes 24 to 40, 
IDENTIFICATION NUMBERS IN With design $10.80 Doz 
DESIGN AT NO EXTRA CHARGE 
On all T-Shirts and Shorts,Champion will 
provide consecutive numbers as a part of FAMOUS CHAMPION 
the design at no extra charge. Why not REVERSIBLE T-SHIRTS 
take advantage of this very desirable 
“identification” feature! USN Double thickness, reversible, in any 
two col mbination, in all athlette 
colors to order. Navy/Geld in stock. Sizes 


S-M-L-XI 


Write for Complete Catalog 


CHAMPION KNITWEAR CO. 


DIRECT! ROCHESTER 4, N.Y. 


With design 


$20.40 Dos 


8. One representat f the school new of the ideas presented are taken from 
paper the Handbook of the Wakefield Boy 
8. One representative of the Athi Intramural Sports Association 
sierra Such a program has been developed 
This Council, too, meets once per through careful planning and anal 
month, and more often if the need is of out ituation. We feel that 
arises. competiti athletic hould reach 
ever be and the words “athletics 
ATHLETICS FOR ALL for all” should be a living realit It 
The methods and procedures which is an extension of the old proverb, 
we have discussed in this article are “Where there is a will, there is a 
actually in effective use at Wakefield way.” You too should make the way 
Junior-Senior High School and many the “kids” need and deserve it! * 


the Dance 


SPOTLIGHT 


ELLEN MOORE 


Editor, National Section on Dance, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis 


“WHEN ARE WE GOING TO DANCE?” 


The Creative Dance Experience for the Beginner 


by ALICE 


A. GATES 


State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington 


IN THIS DAY of stress and strain, 
there is an ever-increasing need for 
ome form of self-expression to help 
toward elf-discovery and assurance 
and a sense of individual identity. There 
is also an increasing realization that 
creative expression through any medi 
um has a value in relieving tensions set 
up by the demands of living, and that 
this aspect of living is within the grasp 
of every individual. 

Teachers of creative dance in edu 
cation cannot fail to recognize the 
unique potential of this special phase 
of artistic experience. The teacher of 
creative dance has the constant chal 
lenge of sharing this creative experi 
ence with each student In our work 
with beginning students in schools and 
colleges, we have opportunities to meet 
this challenge 


Meaning of Dance Experience 

Once a child in creative rhythms 
class asked me, “When are we going to 
dance?” In surprise, I replied, “We 
are dancing now!” Still the child per- 
isted, “But | mean, really dance!” 

In this brief question lay much food 
for thought, and to me it seemed im 
portant to find an answer. Perhaps 
herein would lie the clue to what I 
hould be sharing with everyone, child 
or adult, who came to me because they 
wished to dances For it was clear to 
me at that moment that to become a 
dancer—and to dance are not the same 
thing 

So I have experimented, explored, and 
attempted to seek out the meaning of 
the true experience of “dance,” and to 
find a simple way that it can happen. 
\ brief resumé follows of the results 
of these experiments with beginning 
students, in the hope that they may 
prove helpful to those who have also 
been seeking an answer to this que 
tion 


Basic Ideas To Serve asa 
Starting Point 
|. First, a “sense of dance” may be 
achieved by anyone through using the 
body in ordinary movements an 
extraordinary way—that is, with a 
heightened awareness of the feeling 
within, with conscious concentration on 
more than ordinary range of the body 
effort, and with emphasis on rhythmic 
flow and sequence. In everyday move 
ment, the reaso. for moving is of prime 
importance, not the way of moving. 
In dance, however, the movement it- 
self is the point of concentration. In 
ordinary situations, one walks to ar- 
rive at a destination or runs to get there 
in a hurry; in dance, one may walk to 
feel a relation to space or run to sug- 
gest a sense of hurry. Intent will deter- 
mine the way. 
2. [tis important in beginning dance to 
stress feeling rather than thinking. 
This emphasis will lead away from self 
consciousness into freer movement and 
will establish a sense of quality in move 
ment which will quickly help the body 
to be expressive, 


3. An inner ‘entration on move- 
nt and its feeling and impulse is 


the root of communication in dance. 
It is encouraging to remember that the 
body will always speak, will always 
convey something of the person to whom 
its belongs. The gestures and move 
ments which we use every day may 
readily become expressive dance move- 
ments by stressing their rhythmic char 
acteristics and through an inner con 
centration in the body as a whole, 

1. It is possible to arrive quite easily at 
a basie understanding of principles of 
form necessary to compose simple 
dance, by constantly emphasizing an 
awareness of space and time relation- 


ships in even the simplest) movement 
experiences, Since form is simply the 


result of planned organized relation- 
ships within a total shape, and even 
simple movements have a shape in 
space and a pattern in time, it is not 
difficult to progressively develop the 
ability to put a variety of movements 
into larger patterns so that the whole 
has rhythmic unity. 

5. In order to arrive without delay at 
the creative aspects of the dance expe- 
rience, the teacher may find it helpful 
to think of the total experience in terms 
of a few basic fundamentals which are 
the core of the experience. In this way 
all the aspects of the experience (The 
Instrument Movement Vocabulary 
Space Time Quality Form — 
Projection) and the procedures neces- 
sary to lead up to it, may be interrelated 
with a few basic concepts, and a unified 
picture of the whole will result. 

6. Finally, if this picture of the total 
dance experience is given a round shape, 
and a third dimension, with the begin- 
nings and roots at the center, as its 
core, it should be possible to prevent it 
from becoming too complicated in our 
own minds. No matter how short a 
radius from the center may be reached, 
it will still be a completed total ex- 
perience 

The relationships of the experience 
are indeed complex, It relates to physi 
cal education in its use of the body, and 
of natural movements; to psychology in 
the emotional experiences involved; to 
the musical arts in its time aspects and 
rhythmic forms; to the visual arts in 
its space aspects and visual images cre- 
ated; and to the dramatic arts in its 
creation of illusions and impressions 
of human experience, 

If these components are spread out 
before us in a flat pattern and arranged 
in a certain order, and we proceed from 
the beginning through each in turn to 
the end, the distance in space and time 
becomes too great, and the end may 
never be reac hed. 

If the beginning student must first 
concentrate on body building and a sen- 
sitive instrument, then proceed to tech- 
niques and movement vocabulary, then 
learn what space and rhythm are, then 
learn the procedures of composition and 
finally, at long last, be able to express 
herself in movement—the ultimate pur- 
pose may never be realized. But if, on 
the other hand, we proceed from the 
center, the roots, namely, the body itself 
and what it can do, relating the com 
ponents at all times, we can work out 
ward to as broad limits as the capacity 
of the group or the individual will allow. 

It is the conviction of the writer that 
the beginner in dance must be fre- 
quently allowed to look out at the hori- 
zon of the experience and savor its pos- 
sibilities for enriching her life. Then 
the radius of her circle of experience 
will depend upon herself—and her de- 
sire and intent—and will not be limited 
to specific things which she is taught. 
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Pearson. 


Ben Pearson Colleaguan St 


elect 5%" recurved hickory bow, 
plate, genuine leather grip and Lay-latex double 
loop linen string. Available with bows pulling 25, 
30 or 35 pounds. Six 26” target arrows with plastic 
nocks and 2-color crest. Accessories: Reinforced \ 
leather arm guard and finger tab. 24” full color d \ 
target face. Booklet, ‘Archery Made Easy,"’ by Ben NN 


inlaid arrow- 


* Write today for free catalogue, literature on 
an Archery Club” and the name of your nearest dealer Used by America's leading _ 


$ 50 and Rehearsal Outfits 
1 2 RETAIL for every purpose. 
How to Organize 

Write for free iliustrated brochure. DANCE SHOES 
~~ BER PEARSOR SELVA, Dept. P., 1607 BROADWAY 


PINE BLUFF ARKANSAS 


fills your gym needs 
with SHOES and PRACTICE CLOTHES 
for exercise and dance 


A complete tine of 


light flexible shoes 


for exercise and 


dance 


Functional Leotards 


BALANCED-DESIGN 


Sew 19, and accessories 


Basic Progression During a Semes- 
ter with Beginners at the College 

Level (Two half-hour periods a week) 
1. A brief discussion of the total pic- 


ture of the dance experience. The cor: 
of the experience, the body; the nature 
of movement and its uses; the language 
of the body. 


2. The first few weeks, the group con 


centrated on: 


(a) Basie movement experiences lead 
ing to conscious individual awareness 
of the body; the kinds of movements pos 
sible to the body structure and its part 
and those principles of relaxation, ten 
sion, flexibility, extension, flow of move 
ment, rhythm, and timing with respect 
to efficient body movement; the energy 


factor in movement; ways of extending 
the range of movement beyond everyday 


uses; a “sense of dance” in movement 


(b) Exploration of many familiar move- 
ment experiences, with respect to the 
feeling of forces in the body, to effort 


and tension, and to the resulting quali 


ties (examples: swinging, pushing, pull 
ing, lifting, twisting, turning, rising, 


falling, and many movements into 


space) building up a vocabulary of 
movement. 

3. Development, through movement ex 
ploration, of awareness of the factors of 


space and time, and their relations to 


movement, and to both objective a 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION RECREAT! ON 


subjective experience; illustrated in the 
following problem 


(a) Group and individual rhythm pat 


RECORDED 
MUSIC 


terns and phrases in movement. 
(b) Class study in mixed rhythm, with 
walks and direction changes: discu on 


of it relation to subject matter (cor 


fusion, traffic, etc.) for 

(c) Group compositions (over a period D N 

of two weeks) of dances based on visual A 

lesig drawn or painted by tudent 

one electer in each yg! ip four 

five: election based on J na BALLET INDIAN 
inity; group problem in creating mi e TAP e CHINESE 
lar visual pattern in movement three © BALLROOM © RHUMBA 
dimensional space. Groups planned the e CHARACTER *® TANGO 
relationships of its members ir pace 


and many others 
and selected movements of appropriate 


qualities to iggest feeling of the 


ors, shape line and intensitic 
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Over 200 Musical Selections 


accompaniment wa ised Danes vere 


performed for the class to see and eva 


ate, This study proved especially va All Recorded at 78 R.P.M 
able as an ald in re ; the On Break-Resistant Plastic 
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White House Conference on 
Education 

Machinery has been set in motion for 
organizing conferences on education to 
culminate in a national White House 
Conference in 1955. President Eisen 
hower has asked the state governors to 
hold state conferences, financed in part 
by federal fund 

The White House Conference on Edu 
cation, as set forth in Public Law 530, 
is to be held in Washington “before 
November 30, 1955." State conference 
dates are left to states, except that find- 
ings and recommendations need to be 
available in time for the White House 
Conference. Decisions on calling State 
which they 
will take depend on the State Governors. 

Neil McElroy, president of Proctor 
and Gamble and until now a member of 
the National Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools, has accepted the 
President’s invitation to chair the con 
ference and Clint Pace, Texas news- 
paperman, has been named director. 

On the outcome of these conferences 


Conferences and direction 


may rest education’s chances of advane- 
ing the whole structure of public edu- 
cation, as well as of solving some of the 
most pressing specific problems such as 
the shortage of school housing. Any 
federal action to aid in school construe 
tion must await the outcome of these 
conferences 

Several states have already made defi- 
nite dates for their conferences and 
others are taking action AAHPER 
members will want to find out when the 
State Conference is scheduled in their 
states and how they can take an active 
part in planning and organizing their 
state conferences, 


Industrial Recreation Conference 

The Ninth Annual Industrial Recre 
ation Conference will be held at Purdue 
University, Feb, 12-14, Co-operating or- 
ganizations include the AAHPER, Na- 
tional Industrial Reereation Associ 
ation, Indiana Personnel Association, 
and Indiana State Chamber of Com- 
merce, Jackson M. Anderson, formerly 
of Purdue University and now AAHPER 
Consultant in Recreation and Outdoor 
Education, will again serve as Confer- 
ence Chairman. 

Outstanding leaders in the field will 
discuss special problems and latest de 


46 


NATIONAL 


Have you ordered 


Convention 
Proceedings 
58th National AAHPER Convention 
New York City, April 19-23, 1954 
and 


International Congress on the 
Essentials of Physical Education 
for Youth, April 11-16, 1954 


$2.00 each’ 


AAHPER Publications 
1201 - 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


velopments in the organization and ad- 
ministration of employee recreation 
programs. Conference participants may 
present individual questions or prob- 
lems. 

Representatives from business and 
industry, institutions, and publie and 
private agencies throughout the coun- 
try are invited to attend. Reservations 
may be made or information obtained 
by writing to: Industrial Recreation 
Conference, Division of Adult Educa- 
tion, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


NEA Regional Instructional 
Conference 

The National Education Association 
will hold its third Regional Instruc- 
tional Conference in Denver, April 18- 
°1. Education associations in Arizona, 
Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, New Mexico, 
Nevada, Montana, and Kansas will co- 
operate with NEA and its departments 
in sponsoring the conference. 

Approximately 500 delegates will in- 
clude classroom teachers, school super- 
administrators, college teachers 
and administrators, parents, and others 
interested in education. This 1955 con- 
ference will be devoted exclusively to 
the improvement of instruction. 

The first conference of this type was 
held in Toledo, Ohio, in 1951, and the 
second was in Minneapolis earlier this 
year. The NEA recognizes that a series 
of regional conferences over a period of 


visors, 


STAFF 


years will not only be a service to edu- 
cation but will also reach many teachers 
who do not have an opportunity to at- 
tend other NEA conferences. 


YWCA Centennial—1955 

The 3 million members of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association in the 
United States will this year celebrate 
the anniversary of its world founding 
in London 100 years ago. The history 
of the YWCA closely parallels the his- 
tory of the emergence of women from 
the home and farm into business, indus- 
trial, and professional life. 

The YWCA has sought to help these 
women solve their new problems and 
meet their new needs. Entering its sec- 
ond century of world service to girls 
and women, the YWCA faces these new 
tasks: “Helping youth toward faith; 
building happier homes; helping girls 
and women become more secure; build- 
ing a sense of belonging; helping bridge 
divisions between groups and races.” 


Physical Education Issue 

The October issue of Education was 
entirely devoted to physical education. 
It is under the editorship of James A. 
Wylie of Boston University. It is avail- 
able at 370 Atlantic Ave., Boston 10, 
Mass. 


World Program of Dental Health 

Consultants for the World Health Or- 
ganization (WHO) have submitted rec- 
ommendations for a WHO dental Health 
program, of which the major compo- 
nents are to be education, prevention, 
treatment, and research. 

Facts submitted by the consultant 
group are: Dental diseases are not only 
very widespread, they are also very ex- 
pensive. In the United States, for in- 
stance, dental disorders affect more than 
90 per cent of the population which 
spent $1.6 billion last year for dental 
care, one-sixth of the total amount spent 
for medical care on an individual basis. 
In Great Britain, the National Health 
Service spent $110.3 million for general 
dental services in one single year (1949- 
50), excluding expenditures by local 
health authorities on dental care for 
nursing and expectant mothers and for 
children. In the same country, in 1952, 
88 per cent of five-year-old children and 
98 per cent of ten-year-olds were found 
to have dental caries.*® 
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players. If three players were called out, the second players hand the 


HOW WE DO iT 


balls to the third players who repeat the dribbling and shooting. 


After the second or 


third players have finished shooting and return 


to the center, they hand the balls to the first players, who place the 


balls in the center circle 


yne chance at the center. 


SCORING: 


and immediately all 
their places in the line. The leader then calls out two or three more 
players from each team. The game ends when each player has had 


Points are scored through basket shooting and by return- 


VOLLEYTENNIS 


Contributed by Pauline Langston 


players run back to 


LEVEL: Senior high: college: 


TYPE: Volleyball. 


ing to places quickly. For the first basket shot, the player scores 5 PLAYING AREA: adult. 


points for his team; for the second, 3; for the third, 1. The group of 
plavers getting back to the sidelines first for its team scores 2 extra 
points. The scorer for each team ke 


Team 


Player Points 


A 


Extra 


eps score on a card, as follows: “ 


Minimum 
vol- 


(3 ft. 


EQUIPMENT: Regulation 


levball: volleyball net 
high). 


| court 60 x 30 ft.: maximum 
36 ft. 
2 in. wide, is drawn from side 


9 
} court 78 x Center line. 
to side beneath net. 


Team B 


Points Extra 
HOW WE PLAY IT: 

Net is placed as in tennis, top of net being 3 feet from ground or 

floor at center and not more than 3! feet at ends. Six players are on 

a team. They take positions in two parallel lines, three in the front 

line and three in the backli Plavers rotate counter-clockwise. rota- 

‘> O tion occurring when team wins the service. 

SERVICE: Server (back center player) stands with both feet behind 

rear line of court. g either underhand or overhand serve. Server 

must not step into court until after ball has bounced. The ball must 

a bounce once le serving team’s court and be batted over net by 
center front player only, using « or both hands. Ball must not 


nee over net without assistance by center 


touch net on service. or be 


Te am servin 


front player on service. loses service as a penalty for 


5 dead ball see he ) 
6 

zs e once inside of court or be vollied 
- than three contacts between ball and 
19 of net. li two players contact the ball 
20 ted as two contacts. No player may 
come in contact with b nm successior \ bali that strikes a 
Total 7 plaver and bounces off. making a direct and not a contact, 
av be ntinued ir as though that plaver had struck it with the 
hand. The ba * aved with both | by any plaver at any 
The scorer puts down the total each player makes in baskets and O O time. with the exception of the server behind rear line. A ball in 
adds 2 points for each time a team its plavers back on the line lav may bou and over net int pponent’s court without 
first. In case of a tie in getting back to line, each team gets 2 points further assist it any time excey n serv ta 
The team with the highest number of points wins. service, striking the net and going over is still ay 
i aved when anv part of it has crossed the all 
LEADER: The leader (or teacher) controls the game with the aid of ther than a service iy be recovered from provided the 

a score card, crossing off the number r avoids touching 


| 


Players and Coaches know 


O00 


Basketballs Footballs Volleyballs Soccer-kickballs Water-Polo Balls Tethe-balis 


= 
it XB20. It’s the oftop more top high school, collegiate, and 
that knows no price line. year, as Voit equi makes 
touch, this feeling that means easie leges across the natio it” 
ler reason why, as of confidence 
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NATIONAL SECTION FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN’S SPORTS 
(formerly National Section on Women's Athletics) 
Editor, DORIS HUTCHINSON 
Board of Education, Greensboro, N. C 


Legislative Board 

Member of NSGWS Legislative 
Board met in Chicago on December 29 
and 30 rhe Executive and Finance 
Committee members met for a two-day 
preceding Legislative Board 


meetings 


Audio-Visual Committee’s Work 

The Audio-Visual Committee’ of 
NSGW function to encourage the 
most effective and general use of good 
audio-visual materials in the area of 

In general, the committee offers con 
ultant service to individuals or groups 
desiring information about audio-visual 
id It also acts as a clearing house 
for audio-visual projects for NSGWS, 
and in some instances it provides ad 
produce tion of films 


and women’s sport 


visory personnel for 
or other audio-visual material 

Organization. The chairman of the Audio 
Visual Committee is elected to office bi 
ennially by the NSGWS Legislative 
Board members are ap- 
pointed annually by the chairman, Per 


current year includ 


Committec 
onnel for the ‘ 
Jane Mott, Smith College, 
Eloise Jaeger, University of Minnesota, 
Frederica Bernhard, 


chau man, 


advisory me mber 


University of California; Marjorie Fish, 
New Jersey State Teacher College; 
Gertrude Knelleken, Washington Uni 
versity: Viola Mitchell, Buena Vista 


College; and Mary Jo Reiter, Univer 
ity of Minnesota. 

Each NSGWS 
to one of it 


sports sub-committee 
delegates members the re- 
sponsibility for audio-visual materials 
pertinent to that sport. The committee 
member so delegated works closely with 
the general Audio-Visual Committee in 
the preparation of a 
raphy of audio-visual materials for the 
Guide. The sub-committee audio-visual 
person also notifies the general Audio- 
Visual Committee of new film produc- 
tions on the sport in question. When a 
ports undertakes an 
audio-visual project, the approval of 
the Audio-Visual Committee is secured 
istance is made available. 


selected bibliog- 


sub-committee 


and as 


Sports Teaching Aids 

One of the chief projects of the 
Audio-Visual Committee is the prepara- 
tion of the publication, Sports Teaching 
Aids, This pone ae card file lists 150 


50 


moving pictures, film strips, and loop 
films appropriate for use in girls and 
women’s sports programs. The annota 
tion on each film includes the informa- 
tion necessary for rental or purchase, 
a description of the type of film, the 
projection time, and the content. Also, 
it contains a listing of the age groups 
for which it is suitable. The 1954 edi 
tion of Sports Teaching Aida may be 
purchased for $1.50 from AAHPER, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Wash. 6, D. C 

A film board, under the chairmanchip 
of Frederica Bernhard, selects the films 
which are to appear in the card file. 
The board is composed of a group of 
physical education supervisors and 
teachers from .public schools and col 
leges, as well as recreation directors who 
volunteer their services in meeting to 
gether to preview and discuss the merits 
of new productions. In addition, the 
NSGWS Audio-Visual Committee mem 
bers send in their suggestions for new 
films to be recommended, 
new films which cannot be viewed by 
the board are included in the card file 
with the previewed,” 
rather than “recommended.” 


On occasion, 


notation “not 
A supplementary list of new films is 
mimeographed each year and made 
available upon AAHPER. 


Enclosure of a stamped, self-addressed 


request to 


envelope is necessary. 

Periodically the card file itself is re 
viewed, at which time obsolete films are 
deleted and a new printing is made. 


Sports Rules Filmstrips 

The Audio-Visual Committee  cur- 
rently is acting in an advisory capacity 
in the production of a series of film 
strips depicting NSGWS rules for sev- 
eral sports. Six strips on girls basket- 
ball have been completed by the pro- 
ducer, International Education Ma 
terials Corporation, and may be ob- 
tained from the AAHPER Washington 
office at a cost of $24.00 for the set. 
Filmstrips on girls softball and on girls 
volleyball are now in production. 

The strips are in color, with appropri- 
ate captions appearing on the film. Car 
toon figures are used throughout for 
sharper emphasis‘ of essential move- 
ments of players and for prevention of 
possible distraction caused by regional 
differences in sports attire. 


The rules filmstrips are to be kept in 
accord with the current official rules by 
means of supplementary strips and re- 
visions in new printings. Announce- 
ments in the JOURNAL will report the 
production of new sets. 


Bulletin Board Project 

A project involving the preparation 
of bulletin board materials is now under 
way. The Sports 
out of print, are to be replaced by new 
audio-visual aids. Your suggestions as 
to desirable form and content of the 
bulletin board displays are invited. In 
order that the new project may best 
meet the needs of NSGWS members, it 
is important to learn the wishes of as 
many people as possible. Ideas about 
color, size, printed commentary, sports 
to be included, and form of the proposed 
displays should be sent immediately to 
Jane Mott, Audio-Visual Chairman, 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
Offers of assistance in the preparation 
of the materials will be welcomed. 


chnique Charts, now 


Leadership Conference 

Marion Purbeck, conference manager, 
and Elsa Schneider, conference director, 
have announced further plans for the 
Leadership Conference to be held at 
Estes Park, Colorado from June 26 to 
July 2, 1955. Other members of the 
Planning Committee are: Frances Brag- 
ger, Rachel Bryant, Fiske, 
Doris Hutchinson, Leavitt, 
Aileene Lockhart, Mohr, and 
Lucille Verlhulst. 

The Conference is for the purpose of 
having representation from the various 
states and other key personnel meet and 
discuss how to make NSGWS more 
functional within the states. 

Tentative Program Plan: The over-all areas 
to be considered and discussed at the 
conference are these: 

(a) What is the role 
leadership in the state? 

(b) What kind of programs should 
this leadership provide? 

(c) What tools can be used for en- 
couraging the types of programs en- 
visioned ? 


Josephine 
Norma 
Dorothy 


of NSGWS 


Group Participation: Each topic, as listed 
above, will have four divisions or 
groups, with 15-20 participants in each 
group. 

(a) Each group will have a chairman 
and a recorder, and chairmen will be 
changed as feasible. 

(b) Participants will have opportuni- 
ties to join with different groups. 

(c) Time will be allowed for groups 
to consider like problems. 

(d) The Steering Committee will act 
as an advisory group at the conference. 

(e) As many devices as possible for 
group action and inter-action will be 
used. 

(f) Adequate time will be designated 
for getting acquainted, socializing, and 
recreation.® 
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YSICAL EDUCATIO 


» BRODERICK 


STYLE is most important to the active 
American Girl. The smart styling and 
freedom of action in a BRODERICK gym 
suit—plus comfort makes BRODERICK 


gym suits a favorite all over the nation. 


QUALITY that strikes the eye at 


first glance. Quality that will be appre- 
ciated seasons later, Sunlight and suds— 
hard use and long wear—nothing dims 
the first doy freshness of BRODERICK 


gym suits, 


PRICE Budget-wise parents will thank 
you for your selection of popularly 
priced BRODERICK suits which year after 


& year remain the leaders in style and 


value. 


Po 
Wt. 
wi 


detail is spared to | 


it “America's 


Whether it's Worn 
SWING — furious gome 
orkout in the SWING gives 
wor the FREE miort and 
the tennis cou, casual 
made-for-¢ ered full- 
ness unde’ ai of every 
‘ 
? 7 
wear-tested, *SANFORIZED* and V at-dyed, insure 
200 BROADWAY PARSONS, KANSAS ©1727 S. BRAND BLVD. GLENDALE 4, CALIFORNIA 


Of almost all sports 


TAKES LESS SPACE/ 


Table Tennis alone takes less precious 
space than almost all sports! Even 
volleyball requires 150 sq. ft. 

floor space per player, to Table 
Tennis’ 49. And, no permanent in- 
stallation is required. Any well 
lighted room serves admirably, end 
in minutes you convert a room to 
_ Table Tennis, because Harvard tables 
| are made for quick set-up and 
| removal, 


COSTS LESS Beceuse Table Tennis 
requires less spece, allows 

student participation end needs lower 
wipment investment. . . yes, T 
ennis costs less! 


SERVES MORE PLAYERS — Com- 
pore the ten players who use « basketball 
court for an hour with the forty-eight 
who can play Teble Tennis in the seme 
space and time... yes, Table Tennis 
serves more players. 


Teble Tennis Teacher, Score it on @ 

Tournament Chart, both Free 
with the coupon below. . . know then how 
tue it is tt costs less, 
serves more players, takes less 
and delivers greater then 
almost all major gym sports. 


{ Harvard Table Tennis Co. 
60 State St., Boston Mass. 


Gentlemen | 
Please forward FREE copy of | 


\Marvard Table Tennis Teacher 
|Marvard Tournament Charts to 


NAME 
SCHOOL OR 
ORGANIZATION 


STREET & NO, 


| CITY, ZONE, STATE 


by 8. E. PHILLIPS 
Editor, Recreational Therapy Section, 
3411 N St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 


New APA Standards 

The Revised 1954 Standards for Psy- 
chiatrie Hospitals and Clinics, published 
by the American Psychiatrie Associa- 
tion Mental Hospital Service, describe 
Activity Therapy as one of the profes- 
sional services in the mental hospital; 
indicate that it “may be divided into oc- 
cupational therapy recreation”; 
propose that “In the larger hospitals, 
there should be a full-time Director of 
Recreation ...."; and point to the fact 
that “Standards for recreation workers 
are in the process of development by 
appropriate professional recreation 
groups.” 

Recommended personnel ratios for Ac- 
tivity Therapy workers, other than Reg- 
istered Occupational Therapists, are: 
For public mental hospitals, one worker 
for 40 patients on the Admission and 
Intensive Treatment Service, one work- 
er for 100 patients on the Continued 
Treatment and Tuberculosis Services 
and one worker for 150 patients on the 
Geriatric Service; for private psychi- 
atric hospitals and general hospitals 
with psychiatric service, one worker for 
30 patients, with this ratio increased 
as much as four times where the hos- 
pital has a teaching or research pro- 
gram. Copies of the standards are avail- 
able for 75¢ from the American Psychi- 
atric Association, 1785 Mass, Ave., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Revised CAHR Standards 


The tentative personnel standards of 
the Council for the Advancement of 
Hospital Recreation having been evalu- 
ated by professional groups concerned, 
the Council met Nov. 19 at the National 
Edueation Association office to revise 
the standards and to draw up a firm 
structure for the Council. 

At this meeting, participated in by 
representatives of our section, by the 
Hospital Section of the American Rec- 
reation Society, the National Associ- 
ation of Recreational Therapists, and 
the National Recreation Association, a 
structure for the Council was proposed 
and tentative standards were drawn up 
for three levels of employment in hos- 
pital recreation. 

The problem of certification of hos- 
pital recreation personnel was tabled 
until such time as the revised tentative 
standards receive approval by all three 
participating professional groups. 


Standards Being Considered 

The standards now being considered 
for adoption by Council member organi- 
zations are as follows: 


Hospital Reereation Director 

A) Master’s degree from an accredited 
college or university with a major in Hos- 
pital Recreation, Recreation in Rehabilita- 
tion, or Recreational Therapy, and one year 
of successful full-time paid experience in 
recreation for the handicapped in a medical 
setting. (The required clinical experience 
for the Master’s degree may be substituted 


for an equal portion of successful full-time 


paid experience. 

(B) Master’s degree from an accredited 
college or university with a major in Recre 
ation, and two years of successful full-time 
paid experience in recreation for the handi 
capped in a medical setting 

(¢ Master’s degree from an accredited 
college or university with a major in a 
professional field closely allied to Recre 
ation and applicable to recreation for the 
handicapped in a medical setting, and Un 
dergraduate degree from an accredited col 
lege or university with a major in Recre 
ation, or its equivalent (24 college credits 
in professional courses in Recreation), and 
two years of successful full-time paid ex 
perience in recreation for the handicapped 
in a medical setting. 

(Dp For those employed full time in the 
profession as of June 1, 1955, a total of 
seven years of academic training in a col 
lege or university and successful full-time 
paid experience in recreation for the handi 
capped in a medical setting, providing two 
of the seven years (60 college credits) have 
represented study (regardless of the field 
of specialization) at an accredited college or 
university, and three of the seven years 
have represented successful full-time paid 
experience in recreation for the handicapped 
in a medical setting. 


Hospital Recreation Leader 

(A) Bachelor’s degree from an accredited 
college or university with a major in a field 
of study appropriate to a specialized recre 
ation function within the hospital recreation 
program (e.g., music, sports, drama, dance) 

(B) For those employed full time in the 
profession as of June 1, 1955, a total of 
five years of academic training in a college 
or university and successful full-time paid 
experience in recreation, providing two of 
the five years (60 college credits) have rep 
resented study (regardless of the field of 
specialization) at an accredited college or 


university. 


Hospital Recreation Aide 

(A) Diploma from an accredited high 
school, and three years of successful full 
time paid experience under direct supervi 
sion of a qualified Hospital Recreation Di- 
rector cr Leader, or 400 clock hours of ap 
proved in-service training under the direct 
supervision of a qualified Hospital Recre 


ation Director or Leader. *® 
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AUDIO 
VISUAL 


MATERIALS 


JOHN FRIEDRICH 
Chm., Audio-Visual Materials Committee 
Michigan State College 
East Lansing, Mich 


NEA AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 
FOR MEETINGS AND 
PROGRAMS 


Address orders to the NEA Publication 
Sales Section, 1201 16th St.. N. W., Wash 
ington 6, D.C. Orders which amount to $1 
or less must be accompanied by cash, All 
hecks should be made payable to the Na 
tional Education Association of the United 
States. Prices quoted are for single copies 
‘ ercept where otherwise & pec ified. The usual 
quantity discounts on lots of the same item 
are 9.9 copies, 10 99, 2 100 or 
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more, 331 


Films (16mm) 

FIRE IN THEIR LEARNING. 19 min., sound, 
color, $95; b&w, $42. Primarily for use 
in preservice and inservice teacher edu 
cation programs. It can also be used 
successfully with parents and others to 
illustrate modern elementary education, 
as well as effective ways of teaching 
youngsters safe living. National Com 
mission on Safety Education. 


FREEDOM TO LEARN. 2742 min., sound, 
color, $170; b&w, $75. Shows that mod- 
ern schools prepare our children to as- 
sume their responsibilities as good citi 
zens. It explains that respect for facts, 
constant search for the truth, and 
knowledge of the world as it actually is 
are essential in this preparation. To 
borrow prints, write your State Educa- 
tion Association. For information or to 
purchase prints, write to the Division 
of Press and Radio Relations, NEA 


THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL STORY. 30 min., 
sound, color, rental, $15; purchase, $250. 
Actual pictures of day-to-day activities 
in 49 outstanding junior high schools in 
California. National Association of Sec 
ondary School Principals. 


LOOPFILMS ARTIFICIAL RESPIRATION 
$4.50. Complete with adapter to fit any 
projector. Commentary. 4 loops: 1. 
Getting person into position; 2. Back 
pressure arm-lift on two knees; 3. Back- 
pressure arm-lift on one knee; 4. Chang 
ing operators. American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and 
tecreation. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION RECREATION 


LOOPFILMS ON DIVING. $15. Set complete 
with adapter. 9 loops: 9 fancy dives 
by an Olympic champion. Each dive 
described and rated by Phil Moriarity 
Diving Coach, Yale. American Associa 
tion for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF STUDENT COUN 
CiLS. 15 min., silent, color, rental, $6. 
Footage shot at 1954 National Confe 
ence of Student Councils at St. Paul, 
Minnesota. National Association of Se« 
ondary School Principals. 


OUR INVISIBLE COMMITTEES. 25 min., sound, 
b&w, $85. Preview charge for a period 
of three days, $4. This charge is not 
collected if the film is purchased. 
Factors affecting participation in com 
mittee meetings. National Training 
Laboratory for Group Development 


ROLE PLAYING IN HUMAN RELATIONS TRAIN 
ING. 25 min., sound, b&w, $85. Preview 
charge for a period of three days, $4 
This charge is not collected if the film 
is purchased, National Training Lab 
oratory for Group Development 
SCHOOL IN CENTREVILLE. 20 min., sound, 
color, $135; b&w, $90. Shows teaching 
related to rural children’s needs and 
interest. Division of Rural Service 


SECURE THE BLESSINGS. 27 min., sound, 
b&w, $55. Dramatizes the role of the 
public school in a democracy. Include 
complete promotion packet. To borrow 
prints, write your State Education As 
sociation. For information or to pur 
chase prints, write to the Division of 
Press and Radio Relations. 


SKIPPY AND THE THREE R's. 28% min., sound, 
color, $170; b&w, $75. Shows how the 
three R’s are taught in the first grade 
in a modern school. To borrow prints, 
write your State Education Association 
For information or to purchase prints, 
write to the Division of Press and Radio 
Relations. 

TV KITNO. 1. $6. Includes a three-minuté 
introductory film clip to be used with 
an accompanying script for a television 
program developed around a. selected 
educational film. Department of Audio 
Visual Instruction 

WHAT GREATER GIFT. 2% min., sound, color 
$170; b&w, $75. Dramatizes the teacher 
as a professional person. To borrow 
prints, write your State Education A 

sociation. For information or to pur 
chase prints, write to the Division of 
Press and Radio Relations, NEA 


Filmstrips 

BASKETBALL RULES FOR GIRLS. A set of 6 
filmstrips in full color with caption 

Available 
by purchase only, no rentals, $24 
American Association for Health, Phy 


Include 1954 rule change 


ical Education, and Recreation 

LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL ORGANIZES A STU 
DENT COUNCIL 1952 50-frame color 
Filmstrip and Teachers Manual. Rental, 


THE MOST VERSATILE 
SOUND SYSTEM 
EVER DESIGNED FOR 


COMMUNITY 
and GROUP 
RECREATIONAL 
ACTIVITIES 


REK-O-KUT. 


A complete, self-contained, port 
able high fidelity sound system 
that fills many important needs in 


the field of group activities... 


% As a CONTINUOUSLY VARIABLE 
SPEED PHONOGRAPH 


As PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEM 
As o HIGH FIDELITY RADIO 


ax 


PRICED FROM 


279” 


wit 

Magnetic Pickus 
The Rhythmaster is equipped with 
either single or twin speakers, or 
can be used in conjunction with any 
existing PA speaker system. In 
doors or outdoors, the Rhythmaster 
is invaluable in directing group 
activities 


For complete details use this coupon 
REK-O-KUT COMPANY Dept. 5A 8 
38-01 Queens Bivd., Long Island City 1, N.Y 
Please send me information concerning the 
Bhythmoster. Also include literature covering 
Disc Recorders Record Turntables 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


ry 
A hte 5 
F 
' 
y/ — 
city JONE STATE 
28 


$1.50 for three day purchase, $15. 


National Association of Secondary 
chool Principals 


iHE NEA IN ACTION. Color filmstrip with 
accompanying tape recording, narrated 
by William Carr, NEA Executive Sec 
retary. 50 frames, $3 with printed nat 
Tips, $6 


ration tape recording at 


Department of Audio-Visual Instruc 
tion 

PREVENTING FIRES IN YOUR HOME 50 
frame $3.50. This color filmstrip 1 
designed primarily for use with chil 


dren in the upper elementary grades. 


Common hazards found in many homes 
are po nted out, and carefully devised 


questions aid pupils in learning how to 
National 


ion on Safety Education. 


correct dangerou conditions. 


Commi 


SCHOOL BUILDING. 1954. 143 frames, $5. 
Based on the School Building Archi 
tectural Exhibit held at the 1954 Con 
vention of the American Association of 
School Administrator with the co 
operation of the American Institute of 
Architect Order from American As 
ociation of School Administrators, 
NEA 

SMART DRIVING. 1949. 56-frame filmstrip 
and Teachers Manual, 28 p., $2. Na- 
tional Commission on Safety Education. 


THE TEACHER AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 50 
, b&w, $3.50. Filmstrip based on 
“It Starts in the Classroom.” National 
School Public Association, 


frame 


Relation 


Records 

A DECISION FOR TOMMY. Set of three 12-in. 
records at T78%rpm, $6, or one 16-in. rec 
ord at 33'44rpm, $4. A 30-minute re 
corded program to help prevent drop 
outs. National Association of Secondary 
School Principal 


RURAL EDUCATION.-EVERYBODY’S BUSINESS 
12-in. record, L, P., 3344 rpm, $6.90. Dr. 
Dawson Educational Record 

Abe rnathy 
Los Angeles 45, California. 


peaking 


ing Services, 6922 Drive, 


STUDENTS FROM OTHER LANDS APPRAISE OUR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. Set of three 12-in. 
records at 7Rrpm, $8, or one 16-in. ree 
National Associa 
tion of Secondary School Principals. 


ord at 33! rpm, $6 


Tape Recordings 
ATTACKS ON EDUCATORS AND TEXTBOOKS 
Available on short-term loan. Set of 
five tape recordings can be 


for $25 


purchased 
Tape recordings of five half 
from Station WMCA in 
New York City. The programs were ay 
ranged by Dorothy Dunbar Bromley of 
the New York Herald Tribune. She took 
a tape recorder directly into the home 


hour broadcast 


and offices of some of the persons most 
violently opposed to the schools, as well 
as some of their supporters. Hearing 
the voices and the words of the violent 
critics gives parents, as well as teach 
ers, the real “flavor” of some of thi 


areas where controversy has run high 
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WMCA has agreed to make the series 
available for local broadcast use. Na- 
tional Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy through Education. 


Radio Transcriptions 

PLATTER #1: THRESHOLD. 13:30 min. A 
dramatization of the teaching of read- 
ing in the elementary grades; and THE 
KINDLED SPARK. 13:30 min. An answer 
to the charge that our schools are not 
history. 16-in., 
33\4rpm, $10. Division of Press and 


teaching American 


tadio Relations 
PLATTER #2: THE GOAL BEYOND. 13:30 min. 
A retired 


experiences which show that school chil 


chool teacher reviews some 


dren are learning moral and spiritual 
TOMORROW WONT WAIT 
13:30 min. A dramatization on school 


value and 


building costs which emphasizes that 
every citizen has a responsibility to 
the school children of America. 16-in., 
3344rpm, $10. Division of Press and 
tadio Relations. 


PLATTER #3: THE LINE IS BUSY! 13:30 min. 
The story of an over-worked teacher. 
Points out that children are cheated of 
an education when the teacher has too 
many children to teach and too many 
other jobs to do. and STRAND OF THREAD 
13:30 min. Dramatizes the role of the 
school in teaching fire safety. 16-in., 
3344rpm, $10. Division of Press and 
Radio Relations. 

PLATTER #4; YES, MR. WALKER. 13:30 min. 
Henry Walker dreams of what could 
happen to his son, Sid, and Sid’s class- 
mates, if teachers were afraid to teach, 
children were afraid to learn, and every- 
body afraid of the future; and THE PASS 
ING OF THE HICKORY STICK. Miss Wilson 
discards the “spare the rod, spoi! the 
child” philosophy to correct a case of 
stealing. She allows the guilty pupil 
to make amends to his classmates with- 
out suffering personal disgrace or bodily 
injury. 16-in, 38344rpm, $10. 
of Press and Radio Relations. 
PLATTER #5: RUNAWAY. 13:30 min. Chris 
Martin runs away from home because 


Division 


his parents don’t seem to care how well 
he does in school, His teacher knows 
that Chris only wants recognition. She 
solves the problem by explaining this 
to the Martins. 16-in. 3344rpm, $5. 
Division of Press and Radio Relations. 


Posters, Cartoons, and Charts 

WHICH LITTLE P!G ARE YOU? Poster, 1949, 
he. National Commission on Safety Ed- 
ucation. 

SIX LITTLE INDIANS HAD GOOD BICYCLES 
Poster, revised 1954, 5¢. National Com- 
mission on Safety Education. 

THE FIRE TRIANGLE. Poster Packet for in 
termediate and junior high grades. In 
cludes one full-size poster, teaching 
suggestions, and 40 pupil quiz sheets. 
1950, 25¢ (No discount). National Com- 
mission on Safety Education. 


SAFELY TO SCHOOL—SAFELY FROM SCHOOL. 
Two-sided poster on urban and rural 
traffic safety. 1952, 10¢. National Com 
mission on Safety Education. 

SAFE USE OF TOOLS. 
dealing with classroom implements and 
with simple construction tools 1953, 
10¢. National Commission on Safety 
Education. 

LET'S BE SAFE PASSENGERS 
yestions for safe practices in boarding, 
riding, and leaving the 
included in the situations 
1954, National 
Safety Education. 
SIGNAL CORPS POSTERS 
each 7 x 10% inches, showing applica- 


Two-sided poster 


Poster. Sug 


school bus are 
llustrated. 
Commission on 


Twenty posters, 


tions of mathematics in radio and com 
munications. 40¢ per set. National 


Council of Teachers of Mathematics 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL AND THE AMERICAN 


HERITAGE. Poster, 1951, 10¢. Defense 
Commission. 
BOX SCORE ON THE UN: 1945-1954. Poster 


sized summary of UN Action. 1954. 
10¢. Committee on International Rela- 


tions. 


NEA MEMBERSHIP CHARTS. 
22 x 28 inches charts. 


A set of sixteen 

Available for 
loan from the secretary of your State 
Education Association. 


SPORTS TECHNIQUE CHARTS. Charts illus- 
trating correct techniques for aquatics, 
archery, badminton, basketball, bowling, 
field hockey, golf, riding, soccer, soft- 
ball, speedball, tennis, and volleyball. 
Not sold separately. Price per set, $1.50. 
American Association for Health, Phys- 
ical Education, and Recreation. 


Radio Scripts 
MEET THE TEACHERS 
ous shortage of teachers in i.e nation’s 


Emphasizes the seri 


schools, particularly in the elementary 
grades. 12 copies, $1. Division of Press 
and Radio Relations. 
THE GREATEST OF THESE 


ern methods of teaching reading and 


Deals with mod- 
the importance of this subject as a 
meaningful, useful skill. 15 copies, $1. 
Division of Press and Radio Relations. 


THE TENTH GENERATION. A radio adapta 
tion of a short story by Harry Stillwell 
Edwards, pointing to education as the 
best investment for the security of fu 
ture generations. 12 copies, $1. Divi 
sion of Press and Radio Relations. 
WHY DO THEY TEACH? An adaptation of 
a radio script, prepared by Minneapolis 
Public Schools, on the teacher shortage. 
12 copies, $1. Division of Press and 
Radio Relations. 

YOU'RE THE DRIVER. The importance of 
High School Driver Education. 10 
copies, $1. Division of Press and Radio 
Relations. 
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ABSTRACTS FROM RESEARCH QUARTERLY—DECEMBER 1954 


3AKER, GERTRUDE M., ELSIE ANNIS, AND 
JEAN BONTZ, Supervision of Physical Educa- 
tion in the Elementary School 

This study is concerned with in 
service practices of elementary class 
room teachers in public schools which 
had previously been suggested by the 
various state departments as having 
adequate supervisory service. Eighty- 
nine classroom teachers replied. The 
data show that classroom teachers who 
are adequately supervised present a 
picture of the educationally better prac 
tices at the elementary school level in 
respect to planning, correlation of phys 
ical education with other subjects, re 
gard for learning problems and those 
of organization and grouping, use of 
evaluation, and awareness of in-service 
procedures found to be helpful. Com 
parisons are made with a previous study 
of the supervisors’ viewpoint in the 
same situations. The two studies have 
value for teacher education at both pre 
service and in-service levels. 
BROER, MARION B. AND DOLLY A. J. HOL 
LAND, Physical Educction Intere ts and Needs 
of University of Washington Women in Service 
Classes 

This study reports the results of a 
questionnaire concerning the physical 
education interests and needs of 1,155 
Freshman and Sophomore women at 
the University of Washington. Informa 
tion dealing with 
opinion of the 


student objectives, 
requirement the 
granting of credit, which 


should be taught, level of instruction 


activities 


desired, interest in coeducational in 


struction, reaction to activities taken 
in college, previous instruction and re¢ 
reational participation, is included. The 
two objectives “to develop skill in vari 
ous sports” and “to learn activities that 
can be continued outside of school” 
were checked by over 90 per cent of 
these students. 
CLARKE, H. HARRISON, Comporison of Instru- 
ments for Recording Muscle Strength 

This study compared the effectiveness 
of the following four instruments for 
recording muscle strength: cable tensi- 
Wakim-Porter strain 


ometer, gauge, 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION. RECREATION 


I and Newm: 

As 1 \ ject 

the cable tensiometer had 
precision for strength testing 
the most stable and generally useful 
the instruments; and was free of mo 
of the faults of the other device Ihe 
strain gauge had a satisfactory depres 
of precision; but was extremely sensi 
tive to slight tensions, including change 
in room temperature fSoth the spring 
scale and the Newman myometer had 


deficiencies which limited their use 
fulne 

CUMBEE, FRANCES Z., A Factorial Analysis of 
Motor Co-ordination 


Part 


of factoring was used to extract eight 


The multiple-group method 


factors from the intercorrelatior 

21 variables that had been used in the 
past to measure some phase of motor co 
ordination, Five of the factors (balan« 
ing objects, tempo, two-handed agility 
speed of « hange of direction of the arm 
and body balance) permitted 
Factors EF 


G, and H were left unnamed and 


and hands, 
rather clear interpretation 
further clarification 

Part Il A comparison of the 
troid and the multiple-group method 


factoring the same data 


least squares appro 
matrix from the 
wa hown, that 
pores, the two 
olutior when the m 


are used in both solutior 


KAPPES, EVELINE |} Inventory To Determine 
Attitudes cf College Women Toward Physical 
Education and Student Services of the Physical 
Education Department 
This article presents a statistical ar 
of an attitude inventory composed 
tatements regarding physical edu 


cation and the services offered student 
by a physical education department. The 
covers 


analysis reliability and validity 


of the 20 attitude statements included in 
order to measure attitude toward physi 
cal education. The statement were 
found to be reliable and valid. Correla 
tion coefficients of parte of the Inven 


tory other than the attitude statement 


LATCHIAW Selected 
Motor Skills in Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Grades 


MARJORIE Measuring 


MILLE! WILMA 1 CHAIRMA Achieve 
ment Levels in Basketball Skills for Women 
Physical Education Majors. A Committee Report 
Th rovie tables of 

in the form o and 

rankings for ra\ 0 made 

phy wal educati ni tude! 

three basketball skill 


hoot, half-minute« i for 


bounce and 


accuracy 

on the basi 

lich in an analy 
ball kill test fo 
which the table 
were obtained fron 
ber of ubject 


ampling 


PHILLIPS, MARJORIE AND DREAD 
Relation of Kinesthetic Perception to Motor 
Learning 
In this investigatior 
‘ were tested on 12 po 
of kinesthe 
fied a 
ba 
24 cli 


Difference 


HAW, JOHN H. AND ANDREW ct 
Some Aspects of Evaluation in a Health Educa 
tion Workshop 
Th 
only the 
evidenced by 
NOC} health education 
also the relations! ip bet 
dent knowledge and the 
contribution to a wor) 


measured by taff and 


(Concluded 


| | | show ynificant relationship valuable 
of the inventory appears at the end o 
the artick 
Ir} article present even tests which 
re dey ed tor me ele ted me 
prade and An analy of 
: the data indicated that the test ert ; 
re Die for | il ! easured 
and that age whit nt tactor 
were ot tatist yhnificant ! neon 
termining pertorma i easured by - 
vere computed enact ex witht icl 4 
grade level 
° 
: 
test were elected 
ts obtained by La ~ 
f all isting basket 
womel core ol 
fr norn re based 3 
“2 
very adequate nun 
nation-wide as 
ed 
PC betwee he mea kine 
core ver tested for t} 
en and ow learnit yi ns and for the oy 
f 
4 entire betwee preferred and 
made \ f 
non-preferred art 
on of he re ilts of the tud ndicate that 
t 
mace (1) Phere i ré il ! nis veoen a 
ract 
motor learning and posttional measure 
eld similar of kinesthesi (2) The kinesthetic 
in iv tie 
ense more mportant n th ear 
ee the later stage (4) There are rea! dif 4 
between the preferred and 
preferred arm nestheth ercel 
tivity 
¢ 
Teliov or nop 
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Enjoy 
yourself... 


refresh 
with 
Coke 


Coke” 1s @ registered trade mork 
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Your group will dance better 
to the exciting beat of the 


GRETSCH DANCE DRUM 


In the actual dance or as a dramatic accompaniment, the 
Gretsch Dance Drum lends itself to colorful interpretations 


of modern, classical and oriental themes. 


Light and sturdy Weighs 23 ounces, has 3-ply laminated 
rock maple rim, finished in transparent lacquer in natural 
color. Head of specially selected real skin with 
nickel-plated straining hoop and eight 
brackets. In ordering mention X4145 


extra. 


Lamb's-wool-head beaters—Used with the Gretsch Dance 
Drum singly or in pairs. Order #5250 at $2.25 each, post- 


age extra. JA-15 


SQUARE 


Colleges and 


shipped same day as 


DANCE? 


FOLK DANCE? 


RECORDS—-BOOKS—-SUPPLIES 
Official Suppliers to 


City Departments 


No postage charge—no packing charge—orders 


receive complete stock 


of all labels in the field 


Send for free catalogs and « sample copy of 


AMERICAN SQUARES 


The Magazine of American Folk Dancing 


1161 Broad Street, Newark 5, N. J. 


Contents 
article 
standing quotations 


Folk Dance Guide, 5th Annual Edition, 1955 
Folk Dance in the United States 
Dance Through ‘The Ages (out 


Directory of Instruction 


Groups; Selected Bibliography of Textbooks, 
Special Articles and Current Periodicals 
Priced at 50 cents a copy 


Order through 


FOLK DANCE GUIDE, P.O. Box 342, Cooper 
Station, New York 3, N.Y 


Specify Elementary 
ONE SET $2 
Outside US, $3 


Write to: RUTH 
6319 N. 6th St. 


BODY MECHANICS CHARTS 
and Lesson Plans 


Simplified figure elt-explanatory. Set of 4 


High or College level 


POST PAID 
sew York City 


Approved List 


E. GOLD 
Phila. 26, Penna. 


NEW 


10” red Vinylite 


guide 6 sides 


Quantity limited! 


MANHATTAN 
$12.50 Post-Paid 


studies, short ind =long 


MUSIC for ORCHESIS 


MUSIC 


AND NOTES FOR MODERN DANCE 


by 


THROCKMORTON and ROBERTS 


records in album with 
Techniques, dramatic 


Compositions 


Order now from 


MAXIN A. ROBERTS 
2701 SEPULVEDA BLVD. 


BEACH, CALIF. 
Add 3% in Calif. 


Originally designed for MARY WIGMAN 


Choice of leading artists and foremost schools 


bright 
nicke) tensioning 
Price $15.00, postage 


The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 
Makers of fine musical 
instruments for over 69 years. 

60 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN 11, N. Y. 


Dance 
ments with certain characteristics and 
qualities, planned to set up certain feel 
ings in the dancer and desired responses 
in the observer. Discussion with illus- 
trations of the difference between Imi- 
tation through pantomine and gesture, 
and Suggestion through exaggeration 
of essentials. 


(from page 45) 


5. Final problem: Selected words were 
discussed as to their essential meanings. 
terms (i.e., difference in 
meaning between anger and tantrum). 
Each individual then selected a word 
which had meaning and significance for 


in specific 


her, composed a dance sketch outside of 
class time, and performed it for the 
class. The problem required that each 
sketch have a beginning, an 
and a simple form in space and time. 
The test of projection of the idea was 
whether the class understood the dance 
and could guess the word. This problem 
gave each student a highly individual 
and, in most cases, very satisfying cre- 
ative experience in expression through 
dance, 


ending, 


Research ( from page 55) 
members. It was concluded that there 
was considerable gain in health knowl- 
edge. However, although there was sub 
stantial agreement between instructor 
and fellow student ratings as to the con- 
tribution of a particular individual to 
the workshop, apparently 
little relationship between his knowl 
edge as measured by standardized test 
scores and the above ratings. 


there was 


THOMPSON, CLEM W., Some Physiologic Ef- 
fects of Isometric and Isotonic Work in Man. 

An apparatus for measuring isometric 
work is described. A comparison is made 
of the blood pressure changes resulting 
from isometric work and isotonic work. 
The isometric work causes sharp rises 
in sy stolic and diastolie blood pressures 
while the isotonic work causes signifi- 
cant changes only in the systolic blood 
pressure, ® 
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“I test all my Physical Education Classes with the FIVE STAR TRACK 
Sponsored by SCREEN TEST three times during the Spring Session. | keep their 
records from year to year and it is satisfying to see a boy make 
progress through school. FIVE STAR has become COMPETITIVE in 
THE ASSOCIATION OF PRIVATE our classes, especially among our JUNIORS and SENIORS, as they 
CAMPS strive to improve their marks 
| Tury Oman, Instructor, Jackson (Tenn.) H.S 
Five STAR TRACK SCREEN TEST 
Of vital interest to Directors, Camp leaders, An aptitude test of the Five Natural Talents, serving both Instructor 
and Purchasing Agents! ! and Coach from high school through college. Each of the five events 
is graded from | to 100 points, the total of the five being the Indi 
vidual’s Five Star Score 
Talent is what you have Skill is what you do with it 
F f ll ° f ° d . ie The Coach uses the same test and with the aid of the Talent and 
or full information and reservations write: Skill Graph finds the best potential events for any individual in all 
the events of track. Try it it works 
ASSOCIATION OF PRIVATE CAMPS Five Stor comes to you in cartons of 100 Individual Score Cards 
Summary Sheets, T & S Graph and Full Instructions 
n treet 
55 West 42nd Stree 
New York City 500 Cards (@ $3.50 per 100 1000 Cards (1 $3.25 per 100 
, Postage Paid Deduct 10% for Payment with Order 
Phone: Pennsylvania 6-9664 JOHN T. CoRE 
1224 WEST BROAD STREET RICHMOND 20, VA 
Y FROM REGULATION BASEBALL FIELD 
leb . full f Meet the Majors TO SOFTBALL DIAMOND 
Celebrating one full year of use (Continued from puge 38) eile ae 
as a teaching film on 12, Evaluate the JOURNAL and QUAR AALCO BACKSTOP 
menstrual hygiene: TERLY as professional public ation , SE né TO FIT YouR 
ing comments to the Editor, 1201 - 16th penenes 
St., N.W., Washington 6, I). ¢ 
Sloping overhang 
MOLLY GROWS UP New Major Clubs provide same 
Since October, seven new major club protection as a 
conventional 
For girls, have been awarded AAHPER charter 
A number of other student groups are three feet higher 
in the process of affiliation Framework of 
@ Length, 15 minutes 
Use of Recordings 
The use of the recordings of speeche to install In 
by national leaders, made available by = fur 
For Senior High and the Frank 8S. Stafford Memorial F und - 
College use is increasing (See the list on p. 57, 7 ot ag a 
wide righ 
November JOURNAL). Requests for frees ot 45 deg 
loan of these recordings should be ad wt 350 Ibs FOB St Lowi $158.00 
dressed to AAHPER Student Major Clubs, 1201. Ne. ABS-8—Same as above but without overhang 
Shpg. wt 300 ibs FOB St. Louis 
16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C LARGER SIZES MADE TO ORDER 
send Details for Prices 
CHILDBIRTH Student Section Faculty Advisers pa 
A Geidle BASEBALL—SOFTBALL AND 
Armand Seidler and Nancy Wilde1 MITTS BASES 
Series of 4 films faculty members at the University of New, edvenced 1955 line. Suagediy built to 
I}linois, Urbana, have been appointed last longer and save you money ag a 
exceptional wearing « alittes because ate 
Write for information as co-advisers for the National Student haves are made of beens Belting Duck with 
Section Student co-chairinen from the reinforced strap openings Exclusive ‘Spring 
niversity f lhinot wil on toms on Baseball Bases assure unequalled 
11 W. 42nd St. New York 36 named These tudent ection officer performance 
want your advice and assistance in pre aS — 
or uw vorting Goods Vealer 
paring the Student Section program for te 
414 Mason St, San Francisco 2 e ational Conve in Chicago 
the Nationa! nvention in hicag AALCO MANUFACTURING CO 
1956. Write then oon, ® 27731-D Wyandotte St Levis Me 
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DO YOU HAVE COMPETITION 
THE CAMP CONVENTION OF 1955 IN YOUR CLASSES? | Me 


APPLICATION FOR HOUSING ACCOMMODATIONS 
CENTRAL DISTRICT AAHPER CONVENTION 
March 30, 31, April 1, 2 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
For your convenience in making hotel or motel reservations for the coming Central 
District Convention, March 30-April 2, 1955, in St. Paul, Minnesota, housing accom 
modations and their rates are listed below. Please write directly to the hotel or motel 
that you select 
All requests for reservations must give definite date and hour of arrival and date of 
departure if at ali possible. Also, names of all persons who will occupy reservations 
requested must be given to avoid duplication. 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Single Double Twin Suites 
Hotel Saint Paul $17.00 (single) 
hth and St. Peter $5.50 $3.50 $8.00-$13.00 $9.00 $13.00 $35.00 (double) 
Hotel Lowry $17.50 (single) 
4th and Wabasha $4.50 $7.50 $6.50. $10.50 $8.00 $10.50 $22.50 (double) 
Hotel St. Franc 
9 West 7th $3.00 $4.50 $5.25-$ 6.75 $7.50- $10.50 
Hotel Claude Family rate plan 
455 St. Peter $2.76-$3.25 $3.75-$ 4.50 $6.00 Children, no chg 
Frederic Hiotel 
5th and Cedar £? 50 - $3.50 $4.00 $ 6.00 


Ktyan Hotel 
6th and Robert 


tngus Hotel 


$3.00 $10.00 $9.00 to $10.00 


165 Western $2.75. $3.50 $4.00-$ 7.00 $6.00 7.00 

Lakea and Pinea Motel 

1801 Hudson Read $4.50 $6.00 3 persons—-$8.00 

Highway 12, east of 1 persons $9.00 
iint Pawl 5 persons $10.00 


DETACH AND MAIL DIRECT TO THE HOTEL OR MOTEL OF YOUR CHO'CE 


Please reserve the following accommodations for the Central District AAHPER 
Convention it iint Paul, Mint ota, March 30, 31, April 1, 2, 1955 
Single Room With Bath Without Bath 
Double Room With Bath Without Bath 


Twin Beds No. of Persons 


Date of Arrival Time of Arrival 


Date of Departure 


Name of each hotel guest must be given Therefore, please include the names of all 
perso! for each double room or twin-bedded room requested 

Name 

Address 

City State 


for EXHIBITOR or PERSONS ON PROGRAM please specify: 


If this reservation request i 
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CENTRAL DISTRICT 


EDWIN R. ELBEL 
Dept. of Physical Educatior 


University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 


CONVENTION 
St. Paul, Minn.—Mar. 30-Apr. 2 


(See hotel blank at left) 


EASTERN DISTRICT 


CARL E. WILLGOOSE 
Director of Health and Physical Education 
Oswego State Teachers College 
Oswego, New York 


CONVENTION 
Boston, Mass.-—Apr. 17-21 


Connecticut Bill Williams 


ANNUAL FALL MEETING 


At the annual fall meeting, held in 
Bridgeport, Oct. 29, Frances Foley, who 
recently retired after 28 years as State 
Dept. presented an 
Honor Award 

George Anderson delivered greetings 
from the AAHPER, The main 


Solomon, who spoke on youth 


Consultant was 


speal er 

wa sen 
leadership. 

NEW SWIM PROGRAM 

New Britain 


operation with the 


High School, In co 
YMCA, will offer 
swimming as a required physical edu 


tude nts 
Russell W. Neide 


cation activity for its 1,800 


New Jersey 


AHPER CONVENTION 

The 36th annual convention of the 
New Jersey AHPER was held in As 
bury Park Dee. 3. The theme was “New 
Approaches to Problem 
Health and Physical Education.” 

Keynote address was by Lloyd M. 
Jones, Eastern District President, on 
“Physical Education Is 
Business.” 


Solving in 


Eve ry body’s 
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HOTEL RESERVATION FORM 
EASTERN DISTRICT AAHPER CONVENTION 


April 17, 18, 19, 20 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Please fill out the form below in complete detail, particularly arrival and departure 
dates, type of accommodation, and names of occupants. ‘No deposit is required 


Send application in as soon as possible in order to insure desired accommodation.* 


DETACH APPROPRIATE PART AND MAIL DIRECT TO 


Front Office Manager 
Hotel Statler 
Boston 17, Mass 


Front Office Manager 
Hotel Bradford 
Boston 16, Mass 


HOTEL STATLER (Headquarters)* 


$8.00 $10.00 
Room and Bath for One $6.50 $8.50 $10.50 
$7.00 $9.00 $12.00 


\ 


MAURA 


CONLISK 


CONVENTION 
Columbus, O.—Mar. 30-Apr. | 


Delia P. Hussey 


Michigan 


MIDWEST DISTRICT 


) 


*/f a room at the ailable, the 


ed 


rate requested is unai one at neares 


will be reser 

Please reserve accommodations as checked above— 
Name (please print 

Address 

City State 


Date arriving Hour A.M 


Date departing Hour A.M 


HOTEL BRADFORD* 
Room and Path 


for One 


Double-Bed Roon 


Bed Roon 


with Bath for Two $9 


Two 


with Bath for $10.95 


smite One 


Person $1 


» Persons $16.00 lwo P 


Please reserve occommodations as checked above— 
Nome (pease print 
Address 
City 


Date arriving Hour A.M 


Date departing Hour AM 


fa 


$11.00 $13.00 TESTIMONIAL DINNER 
Double-Bed Room and Bath for Two $11.50 $13.50 
$12.00 $15.00 and a scholarship fund established t 
$15.00 honor Vaughn S. Blanchard, who re 
Twin-Bed Room and Bath for Two $12.50 $14.06 $16.00 tired in June. Four hundred people pai 
$13.50 $14.50 $17.00 tribute to Mr. Blanchard, who was I) 
More than Two in One Room: For each additional person in Double or Twin-Bed rector of Health and Physical Educa 
toom, the extra charge is $3.00 per day tion in the Detroit Public Secho« ana 
Suite for One or Two Persons had served the Detroit system for 
$28.50 $29.00 | $31.00 $33.50 years Delbert Oberteuffer of Ohi 
State University acted a Master f 


lable 


HEALTH PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Ceremonice 


SWEDISH GYMNASTIC TEAM 
Michigan ¢ ege will be host 


te the Nat 


Central 
ional 


ream Jan. 25 


STATE CONVENTION 


SCHOLARSHIP FUND 


pm. | See next page for 
Midwest District 


Hotel Reservations 


PM 


, 
° 
\ 
| 
» 
: 
istant Supe “ndent 
A tar perintende 
or Health Phy Educatior nad fet — 
r Office of the Supt. of Public Instructior 
Springfield, Ilinoi 
edist (,ymnasthe 
The Swedish team composed of ter : 
men and ten women, many of whom are ‘ 
Olympic Champio “inal arrany 
PM ments have been made for the appear 
ance f the team through 
P.M assistant professe pi il 
t Centra Michigan College 
i 
It Today, Do It Tomor 
$7.40 $7.95 ‘Conventior be he t 1 
Tu $11.45 ‘ 0 Ay 4 ! ‘ 
One Per $17. 
ther the D 
| Hote 
Vore than Two in a Room or uite For each additional 
Pwin-Bed Ros the extra charge is $3.00 per d | ee ag 
| | ribet} Da member ‘ 
ro at the rate requested nava ble one at f i | 
will be reserved ta 
‘ : 
| 
| 
| 
ite | 
“9 
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KRIMMEL AUTOMATIC 
GYM MAT HANGERS 
Cur Servicing and Replacement Coss 
Useable On Both Canvas 
and Plastic Covered Mats 
Single and Multiple Types 


RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES FOR 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
by Lois Perrin, B.Sc. 

A booklet of games, crafts, songs, and activi- 
ties compiled for use of mothers, nurses, 
educational specialists, and recreat'cn super- 
visors. Published at $1.00 per cop, by: 

State Services for 

Crippled Children 


State University of lowa lowa City, lowa 


Write to: 


E K MAT HANGER COMPANY 
P. O. Box 736, Syracuse, N. Y. 


APPLICATION FOR HOUSING ACCOMMODATIONS 
MIDWEST DISTRICT AAHPER CONVENTION 


March 30, 31, April 1 
Columbus, Ohio 


For your convenience in making hotel reservations for the coming Midwest District 
Convention, March 30, 31, and April 1, 1955 in Columbus, Ohio, the rates for the 
‘ceil House, Convention Headquarters, are listed below. All reservations should be sent 
directly to the hotel. (olumbus has adequate hotel accommodations for all. If you have 
any difficulty in securing reservations, contact the Columbus Convention Bureau, 


Lineoln-LeVeque Tower, to make reservations for you. 


All requests for reservations must give definite date and hour of arrival and date of 
departure if at all possible. Also, names of all persons who will occupy reservations 
requested must be given to avoid duplication. 


Single Double Twin Triple 2 Double Beds 
$5.50 $8.00 $4.00 $10.00 $10.00 $13.00 $14.00 $16.00 
Suite Dormitory 
$12.50 $30.00 $3.00 


DETACH AND MAIL DIRECT TO 
Neil House, Columbus, Ohio 


Please reserve the following accommodations for the Midwest District AAHPER 
Convention March 30, 31, April 1, 1955 


Single Room Double-Bedded Room Twin-Bedded Room Triple 


2 Double Beds Suite Dormitory 


Date of Arrival Time of Arrival Date of Departure 


Name of each hotel guest must be given. Therefore, please include the names of 
both persons for each double room or twin-bedded room requested and additional 
people in your group 
Your Name 
Address 
City State 
Name and Address of other people in your group 
Name 
Address 
City State 
Name 
Address 


City State 


If this reservation request is for EXHIBITOR or PERSONS ON PROGRAM please specify 


NORTHWEST DISTRICT 


LAWRENCE GOLDING 
Physical Education Dept 
University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 


CONVENTION 


Lewiston, Idaho—April 13-15 


(See next page for hotel blank) 


MARY BEYRER 
Madison College 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 


CONVENTION 
Tulsa, Okla.—Apr. 12-15 


WORKSHOP PLANS OUTLINED 

Prior to the Southern District Con- 
vention in Tulsa, a Workshop in Physi- 
cal Education for the Elementary Schoo! 
Child is scheduled to be held all day 
April 12. Since, for most schools in the 
South, the regular classroom teacher 
must teach physical education, this 
workshop will deal with our responsi 
bility to this classroom teacher. 

Tentative plans include a panel to 
keynote the needs of boys and girls, 
demonstrations by classroom teachers, 
and discussion groups. 

Suggestions regarding panel mem- 
bers, demonstration leaders, discussion 
topics and activities to be presented may 
be sent to Jack Byrom, School of Edu- 
cation, Oklahoma A. and M. College, 
Stillwater, Okla 


NOMINATIONS DUE JAN. 15 

The Nominating Committee for the 
Southern District, as appointed by Caro- 
line B. Sinclair, president, includes Joy 
W. Kistler, Louisiana State University, 
chairman; Mary Ella Soule, University 
of Georgia; and Louise Smith, Florida 
State University. 

The committee will receive nomina- 
tions for officers and members of the 
board Statements of qualifications 
should accompany nominations, which 
should be received by January 15 
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SPECIAL CONVENTION MEETINGS 

The Southern District is planning 
two meetings for the State Officers. At 
a luncheon meeting April 13, there will 
be an exchange of ideas and 
features. C. J. Alderson, president- 
elect, is in charge. 

A new feature is the State Presidents’ 
Dinner which will be held April 15 
prior to the last General Session. D1 
Alderson is arranging for a_ special 
speaker, 

A Master Dance class to be conducted 
by Elizabeth Waters of New Mexico 
has been scheduled by Mary Ella Mon- 
tague, chairman of the Dance Section 
for Southern District, April 15, from 4 
to 5:30 P.M. Registration for this class 
should be made in advance with Miss 
Montague, Box 112, Sam Houston STC, 
Huntsville, Texas. 


special 


Alabama Martha Walton 


ALABAMA COLLEGE CASTING CLUB 

Bait casting was added to the cur- 
riculum of the Alabama College Depart- 
ment of Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation the first semester of 1953. 
Equipment is furnished by the College 
and the classes are taught at the 28-acre 
College Lake located within one-half 
mile of the campus. The lake is stocked 
with bass and bream. 

During the early spring, a Casting 
Club was organized and affiliated with 
the Dixie Amateur Fly and Bait Casting 
Association. The Alabama College Cast- 
ing Club is the only member of this as- 
sociation that is composed entirely of 
women members. One of the most inter- 
esting projects of the club was a week- 
end fishing trip. 


North Carolina Helen Stuart 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 

The State Department of Public In 
struction has issued Athletics in the 
Publie Schools, Publication No. 301. 
Copies have been made available to all 
schools in North Carolina. This bulletin 
presents the sound philosophy of ath- 
letics, the adopted standards, and some 
possible devices which may be used by 
a school in evaluating its program on 
athletics. Throughout, an attempt has 
been made to show how a sound pro 
gram in athletics can contribute to the 
fundamental objectives of the public 
school program. 

Out-of-state personnel desiring a copy 
of this bulletin may write to J. L. Pierce, 
State Dept. of Public Instruction, Raleigh, N. C. 


FACTS ON ATHLETICS 

Some very interesting statist'cs have 
been compiled from the Preliminary Re- 
ports on Athletics from the N. C. Public 
Schools. Only a few reported no inter- 
scholastic athletic program. 

The breadth of participation or vari- 
ety of sports is indicated by the fact 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION RECREATION 


FENCING 
EQUIPMENT 


by Master Craftsmen 
For 2 or 200, fencing belongs in your program Requiring a minimum 
of space and simple, inexpensive equipment, it is the perfect activity 
for both men and women. We manufacture and design the best and 
least expensive weapons and accessories for beginners and experts 


AMERICA’S OLDEST AND LARGEST 
IMPORTERS ANDO MANUFACTURERS OF 


consul 
equip 
avail 


free 
and 
plans 


Texts, 
tation 
ment 
able 
We are experts in setting up and assisting 
schools, organizations and clubs to conduct 
fencing activities and to cooperate with other 
recreational and competitive fencing organi 
zations 
Write Department J for New Catalog 


+ 7.5790 


GAST STREET, NOW YORR NY 


APPLICATION FOR HOUSING ACCOMMODATIONS 
NORTHWEST DISTRICT AAHPER CONVENTION 
April 13, 14, 15, 16 
Lewiston, Idaho 


For your convenience in making Northwest Dh 


April 13-16, 
listed below 


hotel reservations for the coming 
Idaho 


write directly to the 


trict Convention, 1955. in Lewiston nodatior and 


Please 


housing 


their rates are hotel that you select 


All requests for reservations must give definite dote and hour of arrival and date of 
departure if at all possible. Also, names of all persons who will occupy reservations 
requested must be given to avoid duplication 
LEWISTON, IDAHO With Both 
Lewia-Clark Hotel 


(Convention Headquarter 7 Swen $4.50 


Bollinger Hotel 


Single Double With Both Twin with Bath 


$4.00 $3.50 £5.00 $6.00 


Motels in area Range in price om $2.00 to $7.00 per night 


DETACH AND MAIL DIRECT TO THE HOTEL OF YOUR CHOICE 
AAHPER 


odatior for the Northwest District 


April 13, 14, 15, 16, 1955 


Please reserve the following accomn 


Idaho, 


Convention in Lewiston, 


Single Room With Bath Without Bath 


Double Room With Bath Without Bath 


Twin Beds with Bath 


Date of Arrival Time of Arrival 


Date of Departure 


Nome of each hotel guest m be giver Therefore, please 


both persons for each double r or twin-bedded room requested 


Nome 
Address 


City State 


If this reservation request is for EXHIBITOR or PERSONS ON PROGRAM jlo nue 


— 

include the names of 

at 


that a large number of schools reported 

programs consisting of only one or two 

APPLICATION FOR HOUSING ACCOMMODATIONS sports, whereas a few schools sponsored 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT AAHPER CONVENTION as many as nine or ten different sports. : 


Among the latter were found several 


April 13, 14, 15 smaller schools. 


Although a small percentage report 
Tulsa, Oklahoma ugh ull per 
‘ ing sponsored one or more minor or rec- 


reational sports, there has been an in- 


For your convenience in making hotel reservatior for the Southern Convention 


MA crease in this area, greatest increase be- 
to be held Pulsa, Oklahoma, on April 13, 14, 15, the necessary information and ing in track. The most popular sport 

was basketball, with only a few teams 

pay Lhe Mayo Hotel has been designated as convention headquarters. However, it i not reporting teams for boys. About 

aN likely that it will be necessary to use the facilities of other hotels. The housing chair- 4 per cent do not have a girls basket- 
make all reservations 


ball team. 
Distance from 


Convention PROBLEM STUDY 
HOTELS Single Double Twin Suite Headquarters A recently completed statewide sur- 
Mayo Hotel $6.90-10.00 $9.00-14.00 $9.50-15.00 $30.00-50.00 vey of health and physical education in 
Adame Hotel $4.09%- 6.00 $6.00- 8.00 $6.50— 8.50 % bl. North Carolina was reported to partici- 
Alvin Hotel $4.00- 5.00 $5.50- 6.40 $6.50- 9.00 3% bl pants in the North Carolina College 
} Blias Hotel $4.00- 6.50 $5.50- 7.50 $6.00- 8.00 6% bl. Conference for Health, Physical Educa- 
ae Hotel Tulsa $5.00- 8.00 $7.00-10.00 $7.50 12.50 $12.00-35.00 5 bl. tion and Recreation at Catawba College. 
ee Trimble Hotel $3.50 $4.50- 5.00 $6.00 3% bi. The study showed that teachers in 
ee Welle Hotel $4.00 $5.00 $6.00 4bl. North Carolina were 26.7 per cent ef- 
: a Western Village $7.00 $8,00-50.00 $10.00 $20.00-50.00 1 mi fective in fulfilling the items which ap- 
ea plied to them alone on the score card 
| TOURIST COURTS Single Double Three Four used, Administrators were 30.5 per 
sd Cooks Court $2.50- 4.50 $2.50- 4.50 3.50- 5.50 $4.50- 7.50 5 mi. cent effective and the two were 29.5 per 
& Downtown Mote $5.61 $6.12- 8.16 $9.18 $10.20 2% mi. cent effective on items of joint responsi- 
Grotto Courts $4.08 $5.10 $6.00 $8.00 5% mi. bility. 
# Rio Courta $3.50 3.50 $5.00 $6.00 2'% mi. The report suggested that college per- 
a Tulsa Auto Courts $4.00 $5.00 $7.00 $8.00 6% mi sonnel become better acquainted with 
4 Will Rogera Motor $5.00 $6.00 $8.00 $8.50 5 mi. the items on the score card and stress 
“] Whitt Motel Ct $5.00- 6.00 $5.00- 6.00 $7.00 $4.00 9.00 4% mi. them in their preparation of teachers 
ate of health and physical education. The 
STUDENTS implication was that capable and enthu- 
Alvin Hotel $2.50 per person Two or more to rogm siastic teachers could exert a positive 
Blise Hotel $2.50 per person Two or more to room influence on administrators, that would 
i Hotel Tulsa $2.50 per person Two or more to room aid in promoting improved programs 
4 Trimble Hotel $2.00 per person Three or more to room of physical education. 
54 Welle Hotel $2.00 per person Three or more to room 
‘ STATE WORKING CONFERENCE 
The annual conference of the NCAH- 
0 80.6 2 6 64.0 6 0680464 @ PER was held in Chapel Hill Dec. 2 


and 4. Rachel Bryant of the national 
DETACH AND MAIL DIRECT TO office spent the previous week in North 
Carolina and was on the program of 
the conference. President Nell Stall- 
ings and Vice-President George Powell 
highlighted the weekend conference 


Mrs. Louise Reynolds, Chairman, Housing Committee 
Southern District AAHPER 
616 South Boston, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


1 (For Negro Housing reservations: Mark attention: Mr. Ray Fellows) wit h an address, “Orienteering—A Way 
4 of Teaching Map and Compass Work,” 
Please reserve the following accommodations for the Southern District AAHPER by Bjorn Kjellstrom of Sweden. 
Convention for the dates indicated: 
First Choice Second Choice SOUTHWE ey 
Single Double Twin beds Suite ST DISTT 
Date of Arrival Date of Departure 
Nome of Guests: | 2 
3 4. 
Individual Requesting Reservations 
Nome 
CASKEY SETTLE 
tat 
Address are New Mexico Highlands Univ 
d If this reservation request is for EXHIBITOR or PERSONS ON PROGRAM please specify: Las Vegas, New Mexico 


CONVENTION 
Las Cruces, N. Mex.—April 20-23 
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APPLICATION FOR HOUSING ACCOMMODATIONS 
SOUTHWEST DISTRICT AAHPER CONVENTION 


April 19, 20, 21, 22 
Las Cruces and State College, New Mexico 


Please fill out the form below in complete detail, particularly arrival and departure dates, 
type of accommodations, and names of occupants. 


Send deposit equal to one night's lodging with your reservation 
soon as possible in order to insure your desired accommodations.” 


Send application in as 


DETACH AND MAIL DIRECT TO 


Mr. Rolla Buck, Hotel Reservation Committee 
Villa Motel, Las Cruces. New Mexico 
Telephone JA 6-6678 


PLEASE CIRCLE YOUR CHOICE: 


MOTELS Single Double Twin Triple 

Villa Motel $4.50 Up $5.00 Up $7.00 Uy $7.00 Up 
Paradise Motel $4.50 Up $5.00 Up $7.00 Up $7.00 Up 
Broadway Courts $5.00 Up $6.50 Up $8.00 Uy $8.50 Up 
Bruce Motel $4.00 Up $5.00 Up $6.00 Up $6.50 Up 
Kilby Kourt $4.50 Up $5.00 Up $7.00 Up $2.00 Uy 
Sands Motel $5.00 Up $5.00 Up $7.00 Uy $7.50 Uy 
Bel-Air Motel $5.00 Up $5.00 Up $7.00 Uy $7.50 Up 
Mission Motel $4.00 Up $5.50 Up $7.00 Uy 1.00 Uy 
Pueblo Courts $4.00 Up $5.00 Up $6.00 Up 00 Up 
Dona Ana Courta $3.50 Up $4.00 Up $5.50 Up $ OU; 


HOTEL 


Amador Hotel 
Without Bath $2.00 $2.50 
ARRIVAL , at AM P.M 
(date) 
DEPARTURE: ot AM P.M 
(date) 


List below names and addresses of occupants for above rooms 


Street & Number City State 


Request sent by 
Name 
Institution or Company 
Street Address 
City State 
If this reservation request is for EXHIBITOR or PERSONS ON PROGRAM please specif 


* Jt is understood that if accommodations are not available at the hotel of your 
choice, the Hotel Reservation Committee will place you in another hotel as near your 


chotce as possible. 


Exercise in your doorwcy 


with the original OLYMPIAN 


DOORWAY GYM BAR 


All steel, chromium plated. No nails 
or screws. Install or remove instantly 
Holds over 250 Ibs. Valuable booklet 
of exercises included. GUARANTEED 
n 


Fits by Expansion Into Doorway. 


Send for catalog to 


DOORWAY GYM BAR CO. 


4720 N. KILPATRICK AVE 
Chicago 30, Hl 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Course in 


Physical Therapy 


ON OCTOBER 3, 1955, a 15 
months’ course will begin for men 
and women college graduates who 
can present twenty-six hours of col 
lege credit in the biological, physi 
cal and social sciences. Selected 
applicants having 90 hours of col 
lege credit who can meet the above 
science requirements, may be ac 
cepted. Physics and chemistry cred 


its are required of all applicants. 


For further information, ad- 
dress Director, Division of 
Physical Therapy, Duke Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, 
Durham, North Cerolina. 
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The JOURNAL Goes to Class 


January 1955 


Questions for your class discussion of JOURNAL articles. 


Nutrition and the Teen-Ager (1.7) 

1. Keep an accurate record of your 
food intake for a day. Estimate the 
nutritive value and compare it with 
the recommended amount for the 
teen-age group 

2. Qutline a 
plan for a high school class. Get class 
criticism of your plan. 

Boys Intramural Sports Association 
(p. 10) 

1. What can a boys intramural 
sports association contribute to the 
boys, to the high school, and to the 
physical education program? 

2. Plan a boys intramural sports 
association for a junior-senior high 
chool of 400 pupils; of 4,000 pupils. 
Outdoor Recreational Lighting 
(p. 12) 

1, Justify the cost of outdoor light 
ing in relation to its advantages. 

2. Outline the steps you would ree 
ommend for securing approval for 
installation of outdoor lighting in a 
stadium or recreational area. 
Multiple Sclerosis Strikes the Prime 
of Life 15) 

1. Why is more attention now be 


nutrition teaching 


ing given to multiple sclerosis? 
Does Weight Training Belong in 
the Program? ()). /7) 

1. What types of exercises or ac 
tivities build strength? build en- 


durance? 


2 Explain why an 
amount of weight training would not 


be beneficial for cross-country run 


ners 
4%. Debate in class the question of 
weight training in the program. 
Untapped Health Resources 
1. What are the values of a school 
health council? 


2. What other means could be 
used in a school to co-ordinate health 
education activities? 

Recreation — A Needed Hospital 
Service 2/) 

1. Give reasons why a recreation 
program should be conducted for 
hospital patients. 

2. Describe a hospital recreation 
program with which you are famil 
iar, or visit the local hospital and 
describe its program. 

Fencing Atelier ()). 2?) 

1. What are the 
Atelier? 

2. How was the program arranged 
to benefit different skill levels? 
Juggling for Fun (p. 25) 

1. Explain the steps you would 
take to introduce juggling as a part 
of the physical education program 
in your high school. 

In-Service Programs Make Better 


Teachers 27) 

1. Find out what in-service pro- 
grams are provided for the teachers 
in the public schools of your com- 
munity. Diseuss their value in rela- 
tion to the programs described in the 
article. 

2. How do your own professional 
AAHPER and NEA associations 
local, state, district, and national 
contribute to your growth and com- 
Cite specific 


values of an 


petence as a teacher? 
examples from attendance at recent 
meetings or other personal contacts 
with these organizations. 

A Student-Sponsored Health Con- 
ference 

1. Make a plan for a one-day 
health, physical education, or recre 
ation conference, which could be car- 
ried out by students, *® 


AAHPER MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


Mail to: Circulation Dept., AAHPER, 1201-16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Name 


Address 


(Type of membership) 


enclosed 
Please bill me. 


New Renewal 


(Faculty endorsement for student) 


Begin membership with month of Oct. 54 Jan. ‘55 


(No subscription available without membership.) 


Are you an NEA member? 


Are you a State AHPER member? 
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Newest, FinestRubb 


Athletic Ballsi\Ever Made! 


Never before have rubber-covered balls 
been created that incorporate HERCULITE 
high standards of quality—athletic balls 
that are actually in a class by themselves— 
balls that play better, that wear longer—that 
look and feel like leather. 


Only Rawlings unmatched experience—over a half 
century in making the finest leather balls—has made 
it possible to produce this sensational HERCULITE 

line—a line so superior in design, construction and 
quality that it has established a whole new and unchal- 

lenged standard for the industry—-without question . . . 


The finest la The Feld!’ 


Pressure-Lock Valve 7 New Super-Bond Construction 
- time-tested 2-piece design ~—cover, carcass and Buty! blad- 
will never leak, never wear out der are bended into a single insep- 
arable permanent-shaped unit 
( New Deep-Tread Pebble > New Molded Concave Seam 
af sharp, well-defined and ~-stronger, cantilevered protec- 
" tat deep-molded pebbling provides tion against internal pressure 
]\ pad i remarkable finger traction and damaging external flexing 


New HERCULITE Cover New HERCULITE Bladder —> Forprtia-15 Treatment 


— special latex and GRS rubber POs Special Butyl pore-free rubber /- - famous positive-grip finish on Raw- 

resists abrasion, stays lively, soft Stays flexible, resilient, air-tight, lingg**Royal Label” leather balls is now 


and flexible; resists aging, crack- won't harden or crack Fite 37 on ured models of HER- 
ing and disc@loration CULTTE and Basketballs 


RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS COMPANY * ST. Lous & LOS ANGELES 
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